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DESCRIPTION OF OXYDONOR AND OF 


d ANIMATOR. 


Rev. Geo. A. Paine, Editor and Prop. of the ‘‘ 
Trumpet,’’ Bonham, Texas, writes Oct. 2, 1894: 

The Oxydonor *‘ Victory’ has provento be amore perfect 
success in all cases than my most sanguine hopes would 
warrant, 

In my own case of mental and physical prostration, I found 
the Oxydonor a speedy, effectual and pleasant invigorator 

My wife also praises it for the same effect, in all cases in 
which she has tried it. 

It is a special benefactor to woman. She appl it to 
lady friend who was suffering with Neuralgia of the he om, 
and the testimony of the lady was that it was the first remedy 


Baptist 


either medical or otherwise, that she had ever used that 
effected a successful cure. My desire is that Oxydonor 
** Victory "* may find a welcome in every household 

Yours gratefully, GEO. A. PAINE, 


Hip Joint Disease. Mayor E. L. Powell, of Spokane, 
fashington, writes Sept. 22, 1894: 

| am even more enthusiastic over the merits of the Oxy- 
donor than when | wrote you last. f 

My son was afflicted with Hip Joint Disease about ten 
years ago. We used an extension on the joint for months 
He finally got up—one leg much shorter than the other, in 
which way he continued for ten years. His general health 
was not good and he did not grow and develop 

Last fall he was taken down worse than before. He 
goto bed. Hecould not move. The pain was excruciating, 
and could not have beenendured much longer. We purchased 
an Oxydonor and stopped the pain in about five hours. 


had to 


Following in line with these testimonials, we have letters from many hundreds 


praise of the Oxydonor Victory, 
agent. 
localities throughout the country. 


Rev. Davin Bartrey, Crawfordsville, Rev. C. M. Session 
Ind. Rev. J. C. Corsy 

Rev. Noste Frame, 706 Snyder Ave., Rev. Geo. D. Wa 
Philadelphia, Pa FI 
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but their utterances are based on their personal knowledge and use of the 
We, of course, cannot reproduce half the entire list, but we 


we wish to test the advertising value of the 


Homiletic Review and the Jiterary Digest, and can 
See no other way of doing it than by making the 


above unparallelled offer in these two mediums only. 


He commenced to mend immediately. he hip broke in 
few days and discharged great quantities of pus 
he commenced to grow and is as fine a lad as you will find 
and in excellent health. His legs are aggneaatty of 
size We have not taken nor given a dose 
the Oxydonor came into the house 

Yours truly, E. I 
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Animator Cures Chills and Fevers. 
Dear Dr. SANCHE 
The Animator On Mok 
hard chill, followed by fever, caused by overwork and cold 
Our Oxydonor was not at home, and | applied the Animato 
One application was sufficient. 1 am well now 
Yours truly, 


Mrs. J. H 
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WasHINGTON, D.C., Sept 4, 1894 
Rev. Dr. D. BARTLEY 
I most cheerfully inform you that the 


April . 2 » page . book of test 


tion over my name of ) 

monials, was written without request, and I now reaffirm the 

same. I fully recommend it in all cases, and it is in almost 

constant use by my sisters and self. I mean of course the 
} Oxypon rk, by Dr. H. SAncHE. 


EDMUND WESTON, M.D 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE AVALANCHE. 


— political revolution of 1892 is paralleled, if not eclipsed, 
by the counter-revolution of 1894. In the Republican 
States, the majorities have reached enormous proportions; the 


three “doubtful” Northern States, New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, have been placed in the Republican column, and 
even the solid South is broken. New York is anti-Democratic by 
150,000; New Jersey is Republican by 45,000; 


Ohio rolls up a 
Republican majority of 135,000; Indiana goes Republican by 
50,000, and Illinois by 90,000; Tennessee becomes Republican, 
as does West Virginia; Delaware is Republican, and North Car- 
olina and Maryland are taken from the Democracy. Missouri 
elects the Republican State ticket. In Michigan Governor Peck, 
whose plurality in 1892 was over 7,000, is defeated by a plurality 
of 60,000. In California, the Democrats elect Budd, their candi- 
date for Governor, by a small plurality, and but one of the seven 
Congressmen. 

The House of Representatives is the best register of the colossal 
proportions of the victory achieved by the Republicans. In the 
present House, the Democrats have a majority of 91; in the 
next House the Republicans will have a majority of 140. All the 
Northern Democratic leaders in the House have been defeated, 
and several of the Western leaders have suffered the same fate. 
Wilson, Springer, Holman, Bynum, Bland, Tracey, Outhwaite, 
and others remain at home. Massachusetts sends only one Dem- 
ocrat to Congress; New Jersey sends a solid Republican delega- 
tion, and in Illinois the Democrats get only one Congressman. 
Even Missouri sends eleven Republicans to Congress out of the 
fourteen elected. 

The Republican victories in New Jersey, West Virginia, IIli- 
nois, and other States will give them an increased representation 
in the Senate, but the balance of power will be held by the Popu- 
lists. The Senate will have 43 Republicans, 39 Democrats and 
6 Populists. 


The People Want a Republican Tariff.—‘ This is a victory 


due almost wholly to the workingmen and the manufacturers of 
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the country, who know, better than any politician can tell, how 
their business has been affected by the Democratic agitation dur- 
ing the last year, and by the Tariff Bill passed by the Democratic 
Congress. They have not been as blind as the Democrats have 
supposed. In every Northern State they have smitten the Dem 
ocratic Party, hip and thigh, for its warfare on their industries. 
All its plausible excuses, all its pretenses of desire to build up 
American manufactures by exposing them to more severe foreign 
competition, have gone for nothing. Employers know that their 
profits have been cut down or abolished, and workingmen know 
that their wages have been taken away altogether, and they vote 
as they feel. 

“Experience has now proved that any other than a Protective 
Tariff can be passed only by the most shameless corruption. 





HON. LEVI P. MORTON, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK. 


The people prefer a Republican Tariff, passed by Republicans, 
without any bargain with trusts or monopolies whatever. ”"— /e 


Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


No Fear of a McKinley Tariff.—“ That the Republicans would 
carry the Northern elections this year was generally expected, 
but the extent of the victory was not anticipated. Now that the 
results are before us, we can easily discern the causes of the tidal 
wave that has overwhelmed the Democratic Party in so many 
different places. The financial panic of last year, although a 
prime factor in the case, is not sufficient alone to account for it. 
3usiness depression, whatever may be its cause, always tells 
against the party in power. But in the present case a deeper 
gloom was added by the scandals connected with Tariff legisla- 
tion in Congress, which filled the friends of the Wilson Bill with 
rage and indignation to nearly or quite as great an extent as its 
enemies. The spectacle presented to the country for weeks to- 
gether of a Democratic cabal in the Senate, moved evidently by 
corrupt motives, fighting against their own party, in the interest 
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of the Sugar Trust and other hateful monopolies, and actually 
forcing their measure upon both Senate and House, was sufficient 
to take the heart out of the decent members of the party. To 
crown all, the Bill that was finally passed was so bad that the 
President could not sign it. This was an indelible stigma. No 
man was too ignorant to misunderstand it. It was proof to the 
dullest mind that the Democratic Party was at war with itself on 
the very issue that had given it an overwhelming victory in 1892. 
‘The financial depression alone might have given the Republicans 
a victory this year, but it could not have given them such a vic- 
tory. The Democrats were paralyzed by the Gorman-Brice fac- 
tion in the Senate and by the scandals shown by the investigation 
in that body. A party which cannot go to the polls at peace with 
itself is beaten in advance, and if there are other cooperating 
causes, its defeat is so much the greater. This was the case with 
the Republican Party after it passed the McKinley Bill. 

“We have no fear of a new McKinley Tariff in consequence of 
this election. No reactionary Tariff Bill can become a law, in 
any case, within three years, and during that time the present 
law will have created business conditions powerfully opposed to 
McKinleyism. Moreover, the Republican leaders are wiser than 
they were when the McKinley Bill was passed. They know that 
it is just as easy to turn the country over against themselves as 
it was in 1890, just as easy as it was to turn itover this year. All 
the elements of these two turn-overs are still existent.”"—7%e 
Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


An Interval of Repose Decreed.—‘‘It is no wonder that the 
Democrats have been overwhelmed in every part of the country 
where there was a possibility of their defeat. Without a leader, 
without the hope and courage that come of harmony, discredited 
in the house of their friends, and disarmed before the opening of 
the battle, they would have been superhuman had they tri- 
umphed. They have fought gallantly, wonderfully; but theirs 
was a forlorn hope from the beginning, and only a miracle could 
have saved them. . 

““We think the country is to be congratulated. As things stood 
there was nothing to be gained by a different result. The people 
longed for peace and industrial repose. They wanted an interval 
of tranquillity. Beset on one side by the Democracy and their 
Populist allies that threatened perpetual agitation, and on the 
other by the Republicans, who were pledged to the order of 
things just reversed by popular demand, they had no refuge save 
in the disabling of both parties and the introduction of a dead- 
lock, under whose beneficent influences they could breathe at ease. 
In changing the complexion of the House of Representatives the 
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people have made themselves secure. They are now guaranteed 
three years of peace, barring the little mischief that the Fifty- 
third Congress may still achieve, and they have notified the 
Democratic Party that its pardon in the future depends upon its 
repentance and its acts of expiation.”— Zhe Post (/nd.), Wash 
wngton. 


The Revolt Against Bad Leadership.—‘‘ Business men who 
have found their business shrinking in volume; manufacturers 
who have had to close their mills because no one would buy a 
dollar’s worth of goods beyond such demand as was immediately 
in sight; and wage-earners who have found themselves out of 
work, or with wages greatly reduced, and have had to draw 
heavily upon the savings laid by for old age, have had plenty of 
chances to compare Democratic promises with Democrati per- 
formance, and the comparison has not increased their confidence 
in Democratic leadership. 

“Individual Democrats are as good citizens, as good patriots, 
and have as much at stake in the prosperity of the country as 
Republicans. It is the leaders, reckless, obstinate and _ short- 
sighted, who have been in error. If they do not reform their 
policy, they will find a larger and larger portion of their party 
breaking away from them.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


A Blessing to the Democratic Party.—‘ The lesson is obvious 
for politicians—the people will turn the rascals out as soon as 
they find them out. 

“As to the Democratic Party, it has got just what it deserved. 
In New York, it nominated Hill with its eyes open, for his record, 
from his first appearance as a ward politician in Elmira to his 
performance in the Senate, was perfectly familiar to them. ‘The 
party took him with all his imperfections on his head, and if he 
has been a crushing load, they have themselves to thank for it. 
The same is true of the Democrats the country over who have 
made his cause their own: they are to blame if his defeat is re 


garded as a defeat of their party. In truth, it is a blessing to the 
Democratic Party of the country—and not in disguise, either. It 


relieves it of an incubus; it makes it independent of its worst 
element, gives its wisest and ablest leaders an opportunity to 
bring it back to where it was in 1892, and gives it a standing be- 
fore the country that it could not have otherwise. We congratu- 
late the Democratic Party on Hill’s political burial.”—7he Re- 
publican (Ind.), Springfield. 


Simply a Political Panic.—‘*The victory of the Republicans 
has been so far-reaching and complete as to sink mere personal 
incidents and local influences out of sight. There will be a spe- 
cial tale to tell to account for a particular defeat here and there, 
and for the reduction of thisor that majority ; but the Democratic 
collapse is too universal to be ascribed to anything other than 
universal and profound dissatisfaction. Never in the history of 
the country have the people been so disappointed in work of their 
own doing, and never before did they make such haste to 
undo it. With some the object of distrust has been the Admin 
istration—with others the Congress—with all, the party organi 
zation wherever it showed itself. 

“The industrial panic was succeeded by a political panic, and 
panics of all sorts are unreasoning. They can only be met and 
turned by quick, resolute action, and this quick, resolute action 
was wholly lacking at Washington and everywhere else. ‘The 
President set the pace of disaffection. It was eagerly taken up 
by the rank and file. Faction, oncein the saddle, rode booted and 





spurred down the Democratic column, toppling over in its mad 
career the just and the unjust, the meritorious and the recalci- 
trant. The slaughter has been indiscriminate. The grave is 
hardly wide enough to hold the slain. 

““We shall indulge no splenetic outcry or childish quibble. In 
a country like ours the ups and downs of party are of less account 
when we reflect how ready the people are to change and to for- 
get.”— The Courier-Journal (Dem.), Loutsville. 


The Triumph of Ideas.—‘‘ The results of Tuesday’s elections 
were achieved by men who acted with deliberation, who thoug 


it- 
fully voted for cause. The overwhelming victory of the Republi- 
can Party over not only the Democratic but the Populist Party 
also, in some of its Western citadels, was not a sequence of spas- 
modic feeling; the contest was one of thought, the triumph that 
of ideas. It was not the overwhelming majorities of stanch 
Republican Commonwealths, like Pennsylvania, that made the 


victory so great, the results so impressive ‘To estimate correctly 
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OH! WHAT A HEARTY MEAL. 
The Press, Philadelphia 


the real greatness of the victory the returns from New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware 
must be considered.”— 7he Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 

“As regards the policy of the nation, we see not how it is to be 
affected by the change here and elsewhere. The election has not 
been expected by either party to have immediate effects in this 
way. It is really preparatory to a much more decisive contest 
two years later. If the Republicans suppose it makes victory 
then assured to them, they may well study the political history 
of the country for the last fifty years."—7he Herald (Ind.), 
Boston. 


“ 


So far as the Tariff had an effect upon Tuesday’s elections it 
was not the changes made in the Tariff which affected unfavora- 
bly Democratic candidates, but the fact that the changes were so 
long delayed and so grudgingly acceded to by a hostile Senate 
A heavy responsibility lies at the door of those so-called ‘Dem 
ocratic conservatives’ in the Senate, who, while the whole coun- 
try was suffering and chafing at the delay, insolently refused to 
hasten their proceedings, and consequently proclaimed that their 
action was ‘not to be influenced by any intimations from any 
quarter, however high or however low.’ Nine-tenths of the 
Democratic disasters sustained on Tuesday may be regarded as 
directly traceable to the evil counsel and influence of the Sena- 
torial cabal of which Gorman, Brice, and Smith were the front 
and head.”— 7%e Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 

“Every Republican victory in the Nation and in the principal 
States that has been gained within the last twenty-five years is 
the fruit of Democratic divisions or of divisions between factions 
that should have been united in support of Democratic principles. 
Their victories have been those of a united minority against a 
divided majority. The Republican Party is a minority party.”— 
The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 

“Tt would not have proved a lowered Democratic vitality if the 
losses had been much greater. Against such odds in the tempo- 
rary conditions the resistance made to the onslaught of protection, 
paternalism and pelf is ample proof of the marvelous vigor of that 
party which has guarded the traditions of freedom for a century 
through victory and defeat. The lesson is that Democrats must 
unite, subordinate minor differences, repress individual jeal- 
ousies, agree upon a policy, and stand a compact and organized 
force against the enen.ies of free institutions."—Z7he Republi 
(Dem.), St. Louts. 

“The deductions from this great upheaval are clear and plain. 
It sounds the death-knell of the Free Trade movement in this 
country. It signifies that the American people mean to keep the 
American market for themselves. It demonstrates that they 
propose to maintain the American standard of living and com- 
fort for the American citizen. It may not mean a permanent 
High Tariff, but it does mean reasonable protection for Ameri- 


can industries and American workingmen.”—7ke Press (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

“The most fearful lesson that the last session taught the Nation, 
and one that more impressed the people than all its many spe 
cific blunders, is the enforced considerate judgment of the Nation 
that the Democrats do not possess the statesmanship required to 
govern this great Republic. There is to-day ten-fold more faith 
in the Tariff-Reform and financial policy of the National Admin 
istration than there is in the leaders of the Democratic Party, 
and until the party shall develop leadership it must expect de- 


feat."— Zhe Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“The ‘solid’ South is broken on the economic question, and the 
pieces can never be put together again. It will not allow the 
fires of its furnaces to be put out, the wheels of its young manu- 
facturing industries to be stopped, and its growing army of skilled 
artisans to be thrown out of employment without a struggle. 
The soul of Henry Clay is marching through the new South !”— 
The Recorder (Rep. .. New York. 

‘““We do not for amoment believe that there will be any general 
disposition on the part of either the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats as a party to make a complete revision of the customs-duties. 
It does not change the aspect of the case to say that here and 
there during the recent campaign the orators of both parties 
spoke as if the present Congress would in December proceed at 
once to take up the Tariff. The fact is that the business-men are 
as sick of Tariff legislation or threatened Tariff revolution as the 
members of Congress, and the members of Congress are so sick 
of it that they will be slow to take the subject up.”—7he Dizs- 
patch (Dem.), Richmond. 

“The Republican tidal wave was due to a number of causes— 
some of them conflicting. It was a protest against the hard 
times for which the Democrats were unjustly blamed. It was a 
protest on the part of some against Tariff reduction and on the 
part of others against a reduction that was not sweeping enough. 
It was a protest on the part of some against the unconditional 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, and on the 
part of others against the tardiness with which the clause was 
repealed. It was a natural result of factional fights. It wasa 
union of every dissatisfied element against the party in power, 
and this is a year of dissatisfaction.”— 7he Times-Union (Dem.), 
Jacksonville. 

“But by far the most effective cause for the avalanche which 
has swept away so much that the Democracy gained in 1892 was 
the hard times of the past year. That the party in power was 
not responsible for the hard times has been clearly demonstrated.” 
— The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit. 


DOWNFALL OF TAMMANY HALL. 


AMMANY’S defeat in the local election in New York is 
more crushing than its organized enemies ever dreamt of. 

Mr. Strong, the anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor, has a ma- 
jority of 42,617, and Mr. Goff, the anti-Tammany candidate for 
Recorder, has even a greater majority over Recorder Smyth. 
The Board of Aldermen will be controlled by Republicans. The 
entire responsibility for the city government will rest with the 


Republicans for the next three years, though no general removal 
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of present office-holders is possible without a special act of the 
Legislature conferring power of removal on the Mayor. 


An Incubus Shaken Off.—‘‘ Humanity is vindicated; right has 
triumphed, and the Tammany conspiracy is crushed beneath the 
ballots of freemen. Yes, freemen indeed—for to-day for the first 
time in many years the city of New York is free—free from Tam- 











WILLIAM L. STRONG, MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY. 


many’s reign of crime, free from dread of Tammany blackmailers 
and from the terror inspired by Tammany tyrants and outlaws. 
American civilization has proven its ability to shake off the foul- 
est incubus ever imposed upon a civilized community. 
Every honest citizen can go about his business without fear of 
being waylaid by Tammany brigands with demands for unlawful 
tribute. Grandly has New York asserted her liberties and her 
rights.”— 7he Press (Rep.). 

The Greatest Blow at Corruption.—‘“ There have been blows 
struck before at political corruption in this country, but never 
such a blow as that which fell on Tammany yesterday. 

“It is known now that the people of New York will not tolerate 
corruption once they are assured of its existence. ‘There is no 
doubt now in the minds of the most hardened or the most abject 
of Tammany leaders and heelers that the day when the despotism 
and vice of Turkey can prevail in New York is over. 

“Tammany undertook to prove that New York is only fit for 
its corruption. It has failed. New York is redeemed from the 
thraldom of crime and the rule of criminals.”——7he IVordd 


(Dem.). 


A Revolution that Closes a Dark Era.—‘* Tammany has not 
been beaten simply. Its forces have not been routed merely. It 
has been crushed, its vicious sway broken, its power annihilated. 
The ground swell of popular feeling and might that moved 
against it with the silent, all«crushing force of an Alpine glacier, 
has swept it to destruction. 

“Tt was a revolution that closes a dark and opens a bright era 
in the municipal affairs of New York. It marks the downfall of 
a long reign of riotous abuse which has cursed New York as no 
other American city has ever been cursed, and made the very 
name of Tammany a synonym throughout the civilized world of 
corrupt politics, arrogant bossism, and demoralizing misrule.”— 
The Herald (Ind.). 


Not a Party Victory.—‘“ There should be no illusions about the 
causes of the overthrow of the Tammany power by the popular 
vote at yesterday's [November 6] election. It was due mainly to 
the arousing of the moral sense of the people by the revelations 
of police corruption. It was aided by the demonstration that the 
power of the organization that masqueraded in the garb of 
Democracy was used to oppress the community to satisfy the 
greed of its leaders for personal power and pelf. It was accom- 
plished by Democratic votes, and it demonstrated the capacity of 
the people to rise above party considerations when the material 
interests and the good name of the city were at stake. It isa 
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good omen for the possibility of permanent reform in munic ipal 
administration.”— 7he Times (Dem.). 


Will Do the Democrats Good.—‘ They [Republicans] have an 
opportunity toclean out the hungry and unscrupulous gang which 
has managed to capture every part of the city government in the 
name of Democracy; not for any purpose or principle of the 
Democratic Party, but only to fatten on public plunder. Demo- 
crats will not be less rejoiced than other men to see an end of 


domination of the creatures who have brought odium and repr 
upon the name of Democracy, and have made defeat certain 


al 


allowing the name of their organization to become synonymot 
with every disgraceful attribute. Democracy does not exist 
to provide places for many of such as hold power in its name 
Let them go, and let the party have the discipline of living a 
little while on principle and not on plunder. It will do it a world 
of good.”— The Journal (Dem.). 

The Wages of Sin—A Lesson for All Politicians.—‘‘It is not 
for the Democratic Party alone that the election of yesterday fur- 
What it preaches, 
fraud, chicane, trickery, double-dealing, and contempt for the 


nishes a lesson. trumpet-tongued, is that 
moral sense of the community are the way of perdition for men 


and parties. Every politician who, like Hill, relies solely o1 


mainly on base arts comes surely to grief before very long 
People who opposed Tammany two short years ago were consid- 
ered, by the shrewd, fools for their pains. gut there are two 
quotations which are this morning in everybody's mouth 
are so trite that we need not 
mills of God ;’ 


repeat them. One refers to ‘the 
the other to the difficulty of ‘deceiving all the peo- 


"—The Eve win” Post (/nd.). 


A Political Spasm, Merely.—‘‘New York 


Democratic, and the city is unquestionably so. 


ple all the time.’ 


State is naturally 
After a period of 
flirtation with the Republican-scribes, and Reform-pharisees, the 
meretricious alliance will end in disgust and Democracy again 
be found the choice of the people. 

‘“‘In the mean time we take our medicine as gracefully as we 
If the 
more rope, it is good policy and good citizenship to give it to then 
even if the demand should 


Cordage Trust.”— 7he Daily News (Dem.). 


would have our opponents take theirs. new-comers desire 


resuscitate the defunct Republican 


vO 
ag 


Will the Revolution Bear Fruit ?—‘‘ Twenty-two years 
our citizens were startled from their absorbing private interests 





JOHN W. GOFF, RECORDER-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY. 
by the unmistakable evidence that Tweed and his gang were 
robbing them. Then followed a paroxysm of patriotism, aspasm 
of public spirit, and the people in their wrath hurled the gang 
from power, then left the city to care for itself and went on hunt- 
ing for the private dollar. 

“The overthrow of Tweed was followed within two years by 
the re-establishment of the same gang in power under another 
leadership. For nearly a quarter of a century these thugs, rob- 
bers, perjurers and murderers have been plundering the city, and 
the dollar-hunters voted to keep them in power. At length, and 
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largely through the efforts of a slandered clergyman, the eyes of 
the public were open, and indignation—hot if not holy—followed. 

“Again the thieves are swept from power by popular indigna- 
tion, but it is quite in order toask, ‘Is this spasmodic patriotism, 
or will the people see to it that such things cannot occur again?’ 
After all, the government of a city or State is ever what a major- 
ity of the people make it.”"— The Advertiser (Rep.). 


The Victory Not Complete.—‘‘ Yet we must not, in this hour 
of well-justified rejoicing, forget that our work is not yet finished. 
We must remember that the terrible corruption which was laid 
bare by the Senatorial Committee could never have existed if 
every citizen had done his duty as to-day. The victory cannot 
bear fruit unless we follow it up. Not only will Tammany make 
tremendous efforts to regain its lost position, but the different 
elements which composed the Reform Party will also endeavor to 
obtain the lion’s share of the results. Watchfulness is needed, 
and adherence to the war-cry: ‘Honest, business-like administra- 
tion for New York, free from all interference on the part of polit- 
ical parties.’”"—Sfaats Zettung (Dem.). 


Only a Change of Rascals.—‘* The city of New York is freed 

from the Tammany corruptionists, for the Capitalistic- Republican 
3oodler Strong has been elected, and with him the rest of the 
office-hungry rabble of pseudo-Reformers—Goff, Tamsen, Hoe- 
ber, Mittnacht, and whatever their names may be. As a matter 
of course the rascally Recorder Smyth has also disappeared from 
the scene, and the adventurer Goff has been elected for a term of 
fourteen years. The people have thrown out the Democratic 
robbers and swindlers to put Republican ones in their places.”— 
Volks Zeitung (Socialist). 

Tammany Defeated by Lying.—‘ The fact is that it was not so 
much Tammany that beat the Democratic ticket in this city as it 
was malicious lying about Tammany. 

“The Tammany Society is nearly as old as the Republic, about 
as old as the Society of the Cincinnati. We rather think it will 
live for some time yet."—7%e Mercury (Dem.), New York. 


GIVING DR. PARKHURST’S CREDIT. 


S i 


* hae Press of New York, in celebrating the great victory of 

the anti-Tammany forces, paused to acknowledge the ser- 
vices of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, whose fight against Tammany 
rule in New York was begun and long carried on under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. Dr. Parkhurst was the first to sat- 
isfy the demand for “legal evidence” of crime and corruption 
among the police, and the methods he used in the early part of 
his campaign were regarded as “improper” by many good citizens 
who are now offering apologies to Dr. Parkhurst for their treat- 
nent of him at that time. 

On the day following the elections, Dr. Parkhurst wrote as 


follows about the result in New York in Zhe IVordd: 


‘The event is more thrilling than anvthing I can say about it. Tammany 
a back number! Not only dead, but dead bevond revival. Not only 
buried, but buried beyond the reach of resurrection. It will take some 
days for usto rally tot e point of being able to take in the situation. The 
issue demonstrates that municipal government is still an American possi- 


litv, and that Martins and McClaves and Divvers and all that foul brood 


& 


are not a necessity of citv government in our country . . What we have 
to do now is not simply to keep what we have obtained, but to prolong the 


process of education by which present results have been reached.” 


The Leader of the Mighty Crusade.—‘‘ We congratulate the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst on the magnificent result which has crowned 
his long battle of two years in the cause of honest government on 
Manhattan Island. 

“The banner of reform has been planted by him on the cap- 
tured citadel of Tammany fraud, corruption, and crime. He has 
led the mighty crusade: against the most iniquitous system of 
municipal misrule that exists in all the world, and he has con- 
quered. 

“He has written his name high on the roll of the greatest re- 
formers, yes, of the greatest public benefactors, of the century !”— 
The Recorder | Rep.). 


One of Humanity’s Benefactors.—“In this hour of triumph 
for the right the citizens of New York should remember with 
grateful hearts the efforts and sacrifices of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst 
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which gave the first impulse tothe cause of reform. The courage 
which Dr. Parkhurst displayed in his almost single-handed attack 
upon Tammany iniquity was of the heroic kind—of the stuff that 
makes martyrs as well as heroes. It is certain that to a man of 
his refined sensibilities and high intelligence the experiences 
which he underwent in the beginning of his crusade must have 
been most trying and painful, and all the more is he entitled in 
this time of his complete vindication to the heartfelt congratula- 
tions of the people in whose behalf he endured those memorable 
ordeals. Dr. Parkhurst’s name will be cherished by the present, 
and will go down to future generations as that of one of human- 
ity’s benefactors.”— 7he Press (Rep.). 


A Testimonial Suggested.—‘‘To Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
more than to any other man belongs the credit of the defeat of the 
Tammany ring and the promise of purification of the city govern- 
ment. 

“It is eminently proper, therefore, that the people of New York 
should express in some substantial manner their appreciation of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s great services and rare character. We suggest 
that a testimonial of their regard and their gratitude be provided 
by a spontaneous popular subscription, ”"— The World (Dem.). 


Dr. Parkhurst Two Years Ago, and To-day.—“To Charles 
H. Parkhurst more than to any other man New York owes her 














DR. PARKHURST. 


redemption. Two years ago his was the voice crying in the 
wilderness. It is not too much to say that if he had remained 
silent New York to-day might still be unawakened. That Tam- 
many was corrupt, that the police were in league with vice and 
fattening upon its proceeds, every intelligent man at all familiar 
with the city government felt morally certain. ‘The bad manage- 
ment of our public affairs was so much a truism as to excite com- 
ment only as one of the inevitable ills of life. The appeals of 
political opponents, calling for the overthrow of the debauched 
government, fell on deaf ears. Everything they said was dis- 
counted beforehand as the attempt of one set of partisans to sup- 
plant another. What Dr. Parkhurst said was not open to that 
interpretation. It had to be listened to, and men could not listen 
to the things he told them without being covered with shame that 
they should have permitted such things to be. 

“Dr. Parkhurst’s task was not a pleasant one for a person of 
fine sensibilities. He had to go into the haunts of vice and make 
himself master of a knowledge from which any man might pray 
to be delivered. There is a well-grounded and not unreasonable 
sentiment against sensation-mongers in the pulpit. He braved 
the charge of being that, and provedit wasa slander. He taught 
New York the difference between the man who uses a sacred call- 
ing to bring attention to himself and the devoted prophet whom 
nothing can stop in his work for mankind.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.). 
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POPULISM IN THE ELECTIONS. 


NE of the greatest surprises of the recent election is the dis- 
tribution of the Populist vote. In some places it has de- 
veloped unexpected strength, in others equally unexpected weak- 
ness. In Colorado and Kansas, the strongholds of Populism, the 
Populists have suffered enormous losses, Governors Waite and 
Liewelling having been defeated by large majorities, and Con- 
gressmen Pence and Simpson having likewise failed of reelection. 
On the other hand, in Texas, Minnesota, and Nevada, the Pop- 
ulists have made large gains. Two of the Texas Congressmen- 
elect are Populists. In Nebraska, the Democratic-Populist fusion 
candidate for Governor, Holcomb, has been elected, and also one 
Populist Congressman. Watson, of Georgia, is defeated, but 
another Populist has been elected from a different district. 
Governor Waite attributes the overwhelming Populist defeat in 
Colorado to the woman vote, which is believed to have been cast 
solidly for the Republicans. 
The Populist representation in the House will be diminished, 
the number having fallen from 12 to 11; but in the Senate the 
Populists will hold the balance of power. 


Populism Repudiated After a Brief “xperiment.—‘ Waite and 
Lewelling and their crowd have been the nightmare of those 
States, paralyzing credit and confidence and weighing upon the 
prosperity of the communities ever since they were elected. 
Capital would not venture into precincts where confiscation was 
openly threatened and where the most glaring outrages against 
persons and property were practiced and justified. A few years 
of this kind of Anarchism have sufficed to open the eyes of the 
people. They can see now that capital, so much derided and 
flouted by Waite, Lewelling, Coxey, Peffer, and the Populists 
generally, is the one thing that stands between mankind and 
every form of misery. Without capital, we are in the condition 
of the South Sea Islanders. Capital is food, clothing, shelter, 
leisure, instruction, and improvement of every sort. To curse 
capital and to threaten it with pains and penalties is to condemn 
one’s self to the lot of Central African savages. Colorado and 
Kansas have apparently found this out."—7he Evening Post 
(ind.), New York. 


The Greatest Danger Averted.—‘‘ There is one result of the 
election over which all good citizens can rejoice, whether they be 
Democrats or Republicans. 

“The defeat of Populism is as much a triumph of true and gen- 
uine Democracy as of Republicanism. ‘The victory over the 
vicious alliance with Populism made by Grover Cleveland, and of 
which one fruit was the infernal Income-Tax suggested by him, 
is a victory for sound principles of government great enough to 
afford compensation for even the otherwise overwhelming defeat 
of the Democratic Party. ‘The greatest danger is averted. Pop- 
ulism will be powerless in the next Congress.”— 7e Sun (Dem.), 
New York. 


The Indirect Influence of the Populists Undiminished.—‘“ On 
the face of the returns so far received, which are confined mainly 
to the figures of pluralities, the Populists seem to have suffered 
very complete reverses, that impression being derived chiefly from 
the defeat of the notorious Waite in Colorado and Lewelling in 
Kansas. Unquestionably these are instances of the very thorough 
revolt of two States against Populism in its most aggravated and 
offensive form. ‘They are encouraging because they indicate that 
Populism, like some forms of poison, if taken in large enough 
doses, produces a nausea adequate to dispose of it. But it would 
be a mistake, and a very serious mistake, to infer that Populism 
generally, where it is organized and, in fusion or otherwise, 
plays a distinct part in politics, has failed, as it has failed in these 
two States. 

“There is, we are convinced, no danger of a Populist National 
Party having any serious réle as a separate party in this country. 
There is danger of the influence of the Populists upon the two 
great parties of the country. The violent fluctuations of public 
sentiment as to these parties, as expressed in the elections of the 
last four years, show that neither party is secure of preponder- 
ance on the issues actually pending, and they are bound to have 
a very strong effect on the minds of the managers of the respec- 
tive parties. We see to-day how the Republicans, under the 
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stress of the reverses of 1890 and 1892, made haste to form alli- 
ances with the Populists in Alabama and North Carolina, and 
less formally in other States of the South, while in some Congres- 
sional districts in different parts of the country, each party in a 
minority has more or less courted the Populists, who were sup- 
posed to be able to turn the balance. It is quite probable that 
like temptations will present themselves during the next two 
years.”— Zhe Times (Dem.), New York. 

Sign of Returning Reason.—‘‘The defeat of Bloody Bridles 
Waite is worth a hundred millions to the State of Colorado. He 
had pretty nearly extinguished all growth, and had he been re. 
elected, Colorado could not have been pawned for enough to give 
the victims of Populism a breakfast. It is to be hoped that 
Demagogue Bell, of the Second district, is defeated for Congress, 
Coming eastward, we find the Dakotas and Kansas spewing out 
Populism as afoul morsel. The result betokens returning reason. 
Of all political freaks, the Populistic freak has been the most 
grotesque. Led in nearly every case by men who had set out 
with the old parties and from their cradles hankered after oftice, 
and being denied, because they deserved nothing, the party was 
largely composed of chronic grumblers.”—7he North American 


(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Victory for the Fusion Policy.—‘* Whatever of victory accrues 
to the Populists of Nebraska as a result of the extraordinary cam- 
paign just ended comes to it through its fusion with those Demo- 
crats who still have faith in the plain people and seek their best 
good. ‘The victory, too, is not merely of the office-getting sort, 
but of the reform-effecting nature for which that party has its 
existence. Good citizens of all political faiths should ever be 
ready to fuse for the right and unite for a war upon the wrong. 
The Nebraska lesson is one which reformers in other States may 
learn with profit.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Chicago. j 


The People’s Party Has Come to Stay.—‘‘The work of the 
campaign just closed has not been lost. It has proven that the 
People’s Party is a vigorous, living factor in American politics 
that has come to stay. 

“Thousands who recognized the wrongs and injustice of politi- 
cal methods were undecided as to how a remedy was to be 
reached, who now see clearly the way. 

“The campaign just closed has demonstrated more fully than 
ever before the powers and purposes of plutocracy. 

“From every part of the Union comes the same report of mis- 
representation and deceit. Falsehood and corruption have marked 
every step by both the old parties in the campaign. All regard 
for party principles has been abandoned by them both in a mad 
scramble for present success. 

“In contrast with the deceptive methods of Republicans and 
Democrats, the People’s Party has made a square, upright, hon- 
orable canvass. They have made a record of which every Popu- 
list will feel proud, while the old-party voter cannot but be 
ashamed of the course pursued by old political leaders. 

“So far as our duty and the demand for work is concerned, 
defeat or victory to-day is of no consequence. Victories which 
the old parties may gain to-day by fraud and corruption will only 
help to open the eyes of the voters.”"—7Z7khe Sentinel (Pop.), 
Chicago. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


“THE rascals are turned out. The next step is to turn them in—to State 
prison."’—7he Tribune, New York 

“Cana Tiger change its stripes? It can be compelled to.’-—7he World, 
New York. 

“IT was a landslide and Waterloocombined, with a little touch of cyclone 


thrown in.”’"—7he Transcript, Boston. 

“WILL all those men who can now say ‘I ama Democrat,’ please 
together and form a football eleven ?’’—7he Press, New York 

** SOCIALIST CASSON [candidate on Socialist ticket] is to be credited with 
one pleasing utterance. His allegation that the old parties are talking of 
nothing but Ta-ra-ra-riff-boom-de-ay isn’t bad.”’—7he Herald, Boston 


‘THE rest of the country may be ignorant of what free coinage at 16 to 1 
means, but the Ohio Democrats have found out at last. It means 16 votes 
for the other fellows to1 for them.’’—7he Evening Post, New York 


‘*NoO more we hear the campaign song, 
But, soft and low, 

There comes the chorus from the throng 
‘I told you s¢« 


The Star, Washington. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


A N important accompaniment of the sweeping Republican 
A victory in the State of New York is the adoption by the 
people of all the Constitutional Amendments proposed by the 
late Convention. ‘The people of New York and Brooklyn have 
also voted in favor of consolidating the two cities and establish- 
ing a “Greater New York,” but this vote is not legally binding 
and only serves to guide the Legislature in its treatment of the 
question. Summaries of the Constitutional amendments have ap- 


peared in previous issues of THE LirerAry Dicest. We append 


some of the more important comments on their adoption. 


A List of Beneficent Reforms.—"“The adoption of the new 
Constitution gives this State at one stroke so long a list of 
The 
greatest single gain is the separation of municipal from State 


beneficent reforms that such good fortune seems incredible. 


elections, so that, beginning with 1896, State officials will be 
odd- 
Most important also is the prohibition of pool- 
selling, book-making, and other forms of gambling, as well as 


chosen in the even-numbered years and city officials in the 


numbered years. 
lotteries. Another section of the first consequence is that which 


prohibits the use of public money in aid of sectarian schools. 
Radical changes are made in the judicial system, designed to 
effect the more prompt and certain administration of the 1 

The long-standing abuse of the naturalization laws is abolished 
by a requirement that an alien must be a citizen for ninety days 
before voting, instead of ten, which will effectually stop the rush 
for papers just before election. franks 
by railroad, telegraph, or telephone companies to public officers 
is not only forbidden, but the offending official ‘shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall forfeit his office at the suit of 
the attorney-general.’ Other reforms include the requirement 
that civil-service reform principles shall be followed ; 


The issue of passes and 


the prohibi- 
tion of ‘riders’ on appropriation bills, and the requirement that 
legislative bills shall be printed for three days before passage ; 
the preservation of the State forests; the abolition of the old rule 
that no more than $5,000 damages shall be recoverable in case of 
death by accident; besides many minor changes of advantage. 
To offset these numerous and great gains there is only the one 
fault of a provision forbidding contract labor in prison, which 
does not go into effect until 1897, and which public sentiment 
must be educated to get out of the Constitution.”"—7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


Future Sectarian Appropriations.—‘‘The only decisive thing 
in the revised Constitution concerning what are vaguely calle« 
‘sectarian appropriations’ is the prohibition of the use of public 
money or credit for the benefit of schools or institutions of learn- 
ing ‘wholly or in part under the control or direction of any relig- 
ious denomination, or in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught.’ There is no prohibition and only indirect re- 
striction upon the use of public money for charitable institutions 
‘under private control,’ whether that control is 
otherwise. The most that can be said of the 


‘sectarian’ or 
indirect restriction 
provided for is that in the right hands it may be so used as to put 
an end to such abuses as have grown up. The power of the Leg- 
islature to make appropriations from the State Treasury for this 
class of institutions is not taken away or in any way limited, but 
the general practice has not been to make such appropriations, 
but to authorize local authorities to make them. The new Con- 
stitution expressly declares that it may still authorize payments 
to such institutions by counties, cities, towns, and villages, but 
that it shall neither require nor prevent them. 

“It simply establishes a supervision over the institutions con- 
cerned by a State Board of Charities, and empowers that body to 
make rules for the reception and retention of inmates on whose 
account public money is paid. ‘This may result in putting an end 
to the abuses that have sprung up under the present loose system, 
such as receiving or retaining inmates not properly a charge 
upon the public, for the purpose of getting public money for ta- 
king care of them and perhaps training them in a particular relig- 
ious faith. How much the new system will accomplish depends 
upon how it is administered, but of itself it interferes very little 
with what are called ‘sectarian appropriations’ for charitable 
purposes. "—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 

The New Apportionment a Gerrymander.—“ There need be no 
fear that the legislative apportionment embodied in the new Con- 
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stitution will tend permanently to thwart the popular 
Gerrymanders generally plague their inventors. 


us 
a party any lasting good. 
t 


barriers to assert their power they will find a way or make one. 


If the people want to get over artificial 


a 


“The late elections are a splendid object-lesson on the ability 
of the people to break down all fences and brush aside obstacles 
to their will. 


in Indiana, I 


Of what avail were the Democratic gerrymanders 
If the 
that very injustice will be 
the strongest appeal and incentive to the people to overcome it. 


llinois, and Missouri on Tuesday last? new 


apportionment in this State is unjust, 


1g, as those who resort to it dis- 


il 
New York. 


“A gerrymander is a boomer: 


cover.”"—TZhe lWorld (Dem.) 


IMPORTANT STEP IN CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 
A” order has been promulgated by President Cleveland ex- 
The 


civil-service reformers hail it as one of the severest blows directed 


tending very considerably the classified civil service. 
at the spoils system. ‘The order extends the classified service to 
include all employees of lower grades, like messengers, watchmen, 
and laborers, employed in the departments; all custom-houses 
having twenty employees, instead of fifty, as now, the $goo 
salary line being abolished at the same time; chiefs and assistant 
chiefs of four divisions; clerks in the offices of post-office inspec- 
tors; 1,500 of the 2,300 places in local post-offices now ex- 
empted from the assistant teachers in Indian 


rules; schools; 


appointments for emergency service. In addition, the power of 
transferring persons from excepted places to places in the classi- 
fied service after a year’s service in the former is taken away. 


Several thousand men are affected by this order. 


The Most Important Step since the Passage of the Law.- 
“This is undoubtedly the most important step in this mattet 
which has been taken by any President since the Civil-Service Act 
was passed in 1883, and it will be one of the 
present Administration. 
oughly entrenched that it is being uprooted as rapidly as could 
reasonably have been expected. We are apt to forget that the 
present is the third generation which has seen it in operation, 
and it is not strange that a large proportion of people should have 


landmarks of the 
The spoils system is so old and so thor- 


come to regard the enormity of a ‘clean sweep’ 
thing. An immediate and radical 
in the nature of things, impossible. 


as the natural 
reform of such abuses was, 
The spoils system could not 
be abolished summarily, as slavery was. The only way it will 
be got rid of itis by a blow here and a blow there, growing harder 
and harder as it becomes weaker. Such astep as Mr. Cleveland 
is now taking would hardly have been sustained by public senti- 
ment in Arthur’s day, and for some years after the passage of the 
Civil-Service Act the spoilsmen were hopeful of securing its repeal. 
But each advance has strengthened the cause of reform, until, 
even after such a ‘tidal wave’ as that of 1892, the victorious Dem- 
ocrats, many of whom abominate the merit system, could make 
no headway toward repealing the law in Congress, and they now 
see their President greatly extending the scope of its operations.” 
—The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


Not Desired by the Democratic Party.—‘‘We reaffirm the 
declaration of the Democratic National Convention of 1876 for the 
reform of the civil service,’ 
vention of 1892; 


1 


said the Democratic National Con- 
‘and we call for the honest enforcement of all 
laws regulating the same.’ The Civil-Service Act was yet seven 
years in the future in 1876, and the Democrats of 1892 neither 
anticipated nor desired any increase of the classified service. 
Still, doubtless Mr. Cleveland has thought to forestall their 
wishes and treat them toalittle surprise. Populists will be good 
enough to take notice that while their direct appointment to office 
by Mr. Cleveland, deepiy as he sympathizes with their views, 
might cause irritation, they are as liable to get their names on 
the eligible list as Democrats are, or even as Republicans.”— 
The Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Slow Progress Natural.—‘‘ The President is entitled to much 
credit for taking this step. We believe that the thoughtful people 
of the country have had enough of the spoils system. Certainly 
itis a disgusting 


and degrading system. 


g There are few things 
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more demoralizing and debasing than the ‘clean sweep’ which 
we have been taught to look for upon every change in the 
National Administration. Anything which limits the activity of 
the official ‘headsman’ is to be welcomed. And this order of the 
President will do much to curtail his power. 

“It is encouraging to reflect that every advance which this im- 
portant reform makes is held. There have been no backward 
steps—no reactions. Perhaps this is a justification for the 
slowness of the forward movement. ‘There has been much criti- 
cism of both President Cleveland and President Harrison for their 
apparent reluctance to extend the classified service. We believe 
that those criticisms are just. The whole matter is in the hands 
of the President. His power is plenary. And yet it may be that 
it was wise to wait until it was reasonably clear that the people 
would sustain a forward movement. But, in any event, Mr. 
Cleveland's new order is right, and it will be favorably received.” 
—The News (Ind.), Indianapolis. 


GENERAL HOWARD’S RETIREMENT. 


} Y an order of the War Department, Major-General Howard, 
commander of the Department of the East, has just been 
retired for age from active service. He was the second highest 


officer on the list of active service. General Howard was known 
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in the army as “the Christian soldier,” owing to his sincere piety. 
He was a great favorite with his soldiers. 7he Sun, of this city, 
gives a brief sketch of General Howard's exceptionably brilliant 
career. 


Thanked by Congress for His Services to the Country.— 
**Maj.-Gen. Oliver O. Howard, who will be placed upon the re- 
tired list to-day [Nov. 8] at the age of sixty-four years, enjoys 
the exceptional honor of having by name received the thanks of 
Congress. He is, indeed, the only officer now on the active list 
who has this distinction, and he shares it also with but one retired 
officer, General Rosecrans, who was thanked by Congress for the 
battle of Murfreesboro. General Howard was named among 


those to whom ‘the gratitude of the American people and 
thanks of their Representatives in Congress’ were offered ‘for 
the skill and heroic valor which, at Gettysburg, repulsed, de 
feated, and drove back, broken and dispirited, beyond th Rap- 
pahannock, the veteran army of the rebellion.’ 


‘But General Howard was distinguished on Western as well as 
on Eastern fields. After graduating, forty years ago, from the 
Military Academy, to which he had been appointed from his 
native State of Maine, he served as a subaltern of ordnance, and 
was also, from 1857 to 1861, Assistant Professor of Mathen S 


at West Point. On the outbreak of the Civil War he wa 
Colonel of the Third Maine Infantry, and commanded ; 


Ss made 


4 ) ade 
in the first great battle of the war, at Bull Run. Thenceforwar 
he shared for over two years the fortunes of the Army of the 
Potomac, distinguishing himself on the Peninsula, where, at 
Fair Oaks, he lost his right arm For his services in that battle 
he afterward received the medal of honor, and he reached the 
rank of Major-General of Volunteers on November 209, 1862. and 
soon afterward the command of an army corps When. after 


Gettysburg, reenforcements were sent from the East to the W: 
Howard's corps, the Eleventh, formed a part of them; and he 
thereafter continued with the Western army, ultimately succeed 


ing McPherson in command of the Army of the Tennessex His 
brevet commission of Major-General in the regular army was 
given him ‘for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of 
Ezra Church and during the campaign against Atlanta.’’ lhe 
Sun, New York 


The Havelock of America.—‘' The law fixing sixty-five a 














e 
maximum age of active service in the 
g 
tirement of General O. O. Howar 
for, at least to the ordinary observet1 ( ( 
except in a certain mellowness of char: rf 
rience. It may be necessary, but it iscertainly unt N at 
a hard and fast rule should deprive this branch of Ge 
service 1 not infrequent instances, of men who, thoug 
not physically equal to the haraships of active Ccampaignins are 
better prepared than their juniors for that administratio1 
Is sO large apa t of the army omc S \ It 5 a C ¢ 
fact that this law would have ex ed trom a e Sé ce ‘ 
Franco German war the four great leaders of the Gern 
It is not needful to give the mere dates of General Howard's 
eventful life, and to do more than this would be impossible ina 
paragraph. A brave soldier, a capable officer, a warm friend, 
and wholly a Christian gentleman, he will be known in history 
as the Havelock of America Without religious pretense o1 )- 
trusive piety, he has maintained throu t his life 1 ( 
tian faith unshaken and his Christian purity unspotted P: ng 
through a storm of obloquy as Co nissioner ¢ he Free 
Burea ind by ¢ “wicked sp syst made nae \ ew 
Jol SO S administratior resp rl ce) ho ate n 
did r appo and co ( ( re Ve he Ca oT tne ic l 
Wre o! at De tment hollv a tted ¢ 1 ime i t 
res with n to is day, by the mere eo S trans irent 
and guileless character, a reputation which malice’ has not been 
able to blur or spot.”—7%e Outlook, New York 
TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
HAS v« mind eve ee! ecte t m 
seri sma 
ete is,’ was the reply ‘I've watched the process of constr 
Government b ding.’ "’-—Zhe Star, Wash (ov 
‘In New York the Republican barrel rolled right over the Den 
Hill.”’— 7he Journal, Atlanta 
it be stated at this time tha Lig s cook 
e were ne € rarer € Lhe fribune, Let 
‘THIS is an off vear, and it is painfu apparent that the Democrats are 
worse off than the other fellows The Free Press, Deti 
* CHICAGO'S registration figures will drive New York 
drink." —7%e Post, Washington 
“ TONES —What'’s the gx policeman clu ng that littl an f 
*“ Brown—Because he’s little.”"— 7he Free Press, Detroit 
‘““WE have made Tammany see stars. Now let us make 
stripes.’ The Advertiser, New York 
*THE Japanese are partially avenging the vilized world fo 
it has suffered from the Chinese firecracker The Tribune, Chicas 
‘IT is sixteen to one that Mr. Bland will never present another fr 


age bill in Congress The Dispatch, Pittsburg 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TOLSTOI AND THE COPYRIGHT LAWS. 
S YUNT TOLSTOI'S actions are as a rule peculiarly stimu- 


lative of discussion. His latest action in throwing aside all 
claims of copyright on his own books is no exception to the rule. 
I. Zangwill; in the department edited by him in 7he Cosmofpol- 
ttan, discusses the expediency rather than the ethics of Tolstoi's 
position, and seems to find much that is commendable in it from 
the standpoint of mere worldly shrewdness, though he does not 
think it would be a shrewd position for authors less independent 
than Tolstoi to take. Mr. Zangwill writes 

“The action taken by Count Tolstoi in waiving the copyright 
of his works, and the letters that he has sent to the English Press 
in explanation, and subsequently in modification, of his stand- 
point, have initiated a discussion as to the ethics of payment for 
literature. 
contended that the Count’s position is impracticable, and tends to 


3y some, as, for instance, Mr. Robert Buchanan, it is 


defeat itself, inasmuch as it benefits not the public, but the pub- 
lisher who secures gratuitous manuscript. But this argument is 
based upon a fallacy. If the manuscript of a new book were 
given to only one specified publisher, there would, indeed, be 
reason in the contention that this favored publisher reaps the 
author’s profit as well as his own. But since the rights are 
thrown open to all publishers impartially, competition may be 
trusted to reduce the selling-price of the book to the lowest point 
consistent with its production at all, for those engaged in the 
antecedent mechanical processes must be paid at their normal 
rate, and the publisher must be recompensed for his services as 
distributing agent. In fact, what happens is exactly what hap- 
pens in the case of a deceased author whose copyrights have like- 
wise expired—to wit, that portion of the profit which formerly 
went to the author is eliminated altogether, that is to say, is pre- 
sented to the public, which, for its part, by reason of the cheap- 
ness, buys the book in larger quantities than it would otherwise 
have done. Thus Tolstoi his object. He 
charges nothing for his own share in the production of the book, 
and he secures the widest possible circulation of his ideas compat- 
ible with their interest or value. 

“But now that, having discovered an unexpected weak point in 
this course of procedure, arising from the fact that Europe, on 
which he seeks to erect his Tower of Righteousness, is a Babel- 
plain, and that his rallying cries, in the process of adaptation to 


exactly achieves 


the understanding of the many and diverse populations he would 
fain inspire, are liable to considerable mutilation and distortion, 
he has declared his intention of putting a special imprimatur 
upon the translations of which he approves, it may seem that he 
will really favor the particular publishers and put money into 
their pockets. This, however, is again a superficial view, for 
what will happen is that a part of the competition of publishers 
will be the competition to get a satisfactory translator, and 
Tolstoi will thus be securing employment to a competent instead 
of to an incompetent person. 

“While one cannot but admire the great Russian novelist for 
his attitude in this, as in other matters, it is impossible to forget 
that the Count has ample means of livelihood, and that however 
simply he may choose to live now, there is behind him a big ex- 
perience of courts, camps, and cities, which could not have been 
enjoyed by a poor man, without which some of the greatest scenes 
in his novels could never have been written, and through which 
it was necessary for him to pass to arrive at his present wisdom. 
Moreover, in our admiration, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Count has by no means been the first to do literary work 
out of relation to pecuniary profit. Any man who does the best 
work that is in him, without calculation of loaves and fishes, is 
exactly on the same moral plane as Tolstoi. The condition of 
the literary market has always been such that there is no stable 
relation between merit and reward, and the finest work is always 
done for its own sake. Sometimes, of course, the loaves and 
fishes do come—but that is a miracle. Although he has not 
blazoned it to the world, Mr. Herbert Spencer, to take one exam- 
ple of many, has always done his work regardless of financial re- 
ward. Nay, greater than Tolstoi, he has had to pay the costs of 
mechanical production as well, for even had he thrown, say, the 
manuscript of the ‘Psychology’ to be scrambled for by the pub- 
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lishers, there would scarcely have 


which the more 


been the keen competition 


sensational writings of Tolstoi have induced 
Indeed, if the publishers were not swayed by a lively and exclu 
sive sense of profit, I fancy that the followers of Count Tolstoi in 
this idea of waiving copyright would be legion. I know at least 
a hundred young men, myself, aye, and old ones by the score, 
who would gladly give the publishers the right to publish then 

nay, who would willingly pay for the high privilege of this super- 


5S I 


moral position 


THACKERAY’S PLACE IN LITERATURE. 
N the fourth article of the series entitled ‘‘Studies of the Great 
Writers” (7ze 


Harrison places Thackeray among the very greatest masters of 


Victorian Forum, November Frederic 


English prose. Mr. Harrison notes that of all the more eminent 
writers of the Victorian age, Thackeray's life was the shortest ; 
that his literary career, extending over only twenty-six years, 
produced as many volumes, and he calls especial attention to 


what he terms the “most striking feature” of this career full of 
wonderful activity—“ that in these twenty-six full volumes in so 
many modes, prose, verse, romance, parody, burlesque, essay, 
biography, criticism, there is not one which can be put aside as 
worthless and an utter failure; not one that falls from his con- 
summate mastery of style; not one that it is irksome to read, to 


re-read, and to linger over in the reading.” The following ex- 


tracts embody the leading features of Mr. Harrison’s paper 


“Thackeray’s masterpiece beyond question is ‘Vanity Fair’— 
which, as a comedy of the manners of contemporary life, is quite 
the greatest achievement in English literature since ‘Tom Jones.’ 
It has not the consummate piot of ‘Tom Jones,’ it has not the 
breadth, the Shakespearean jollity, the genial humanity of the 
great ‘prose Homer’; it has no beautiful character as 
Sophia Western. But ‘Vanity Fair’ may be put beside ‘Tom 
Jones’ for variety of character, intense reality, ingenuity of in- 
cident, and profusion of wit, humor, and invention. It is even 
better written than ‘Tom Jones’; has more pathos and more 
tragedy; and is happily free from the nauseous blots into which 
Harry Fielding was betrayed by the taste of his age. It is hard 
to say what scene in ‘Vanity Fair,’ what part, what character, 
rests longest in the memory. Is it the homes of the Sed/eys and 
the Osbornes, is it Queen’s Crawley, or the incident at Brussels, 
or at Gaunt House—is it George Osborne, or jos, or Miss 
Crawley, the Major or the Colone/—is it Lord Steyne or Re- 
becca? All are excellent, all seem perfect in truth, in consist- 
ency, in contrast. 

“The great triumph of ‘Vanity Fair’—the great triumph of 
modern fiction—is Becky Sharp: a character which will ever 
stand in the very foremost rank of English literature, if not with 
Falstaff and Shylock, then with Sguire Western, Uncle Toby, 
Mr. Primrose, Jonathan Oldbuck, and Sam Weller. There is 
no character in the whole range of literature which has been 
worked out with more elaborate completeness. She is drawn 
from girlhood to old age, under every conceivable condition, and 
is brought face to face with all kinds of persons and trials. In 
all circumstances, Becky is true to herself; her ingenuity, her 
wit, her selfishness, her audacity, her cunning, her clear, cool, 


such 


alert brain, even her common sense, her spirit of justice, when 
she herself is not concerned, and her good-nature, when it could 
cost her nothing—all this is unfailing, inimitable, never to be 
forgotten. Some good people cry out that she is sowicked. Of 
course she is wicked: so were /ago and Bizfil. 
tion is, if she be real? 





The only ques- 
Most certainly she is, as real as anything 
in the whole range of fiction, as realas Zartuffe, or Gil Blas, 
Wilhelm Metster, or Rob Roy. No one doubts that Becky 
Sharps exist: unhappily they are not even very uncommon. And 
Thackeray has drawn one typical example of such bad women 
with an anatomical precision that makes us shudder. 

“And if Becky Sharp be the masterpiece of Thackeray’s art 
among the characters, the scene of her husband’s encounter with 
her paramour is the masterpiece of all the scenes in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
and has no superior, hardly any equal, in modern fiction. Becky, 
Rawdon Crawley, and Lord Steyne—all are inimitably true, all 
are powerful, all are fearful in their agony and rage. The upri- 
sing of the poor rake almost into dignity and heroism, and his 
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wife’s outburst of admiration at his vengeance, are strokes of 
really Shakespearean insight. It was with justice that Thackeray 
himself felt pride in that touch. ‘She stood there trembling 
before him. She admired her husband, strong, brave, victori- 
ous.’ It is these touches of clear sight in Becky, her respect for 
Dobbin, her kindliness to Ame/za apart from her own schemes, 
which make us feel an interest in Becky, loathsome as she is. 
She is always a woman, and not an inhuman monster, however 
bad a woman, cruel, heartless, and false. 

“There remains always the perpetual problem if ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
be a cynic’s view of life, the sardonic grin of a misanthrope gloat- 
ing over the trickery and meanness of mankind. It is well to re- 
member how many are the scenes of tenderness and pathos in 
‘Vanity Fair,’ how powerfully told, how deeply they haunt the 
memory and sink into the heart. . 

“It is too often forgotten that ‘Vanity Fair’ is not intended to 
be simply the world: it is society, it is fashion, the market where 
mammon-worship, folly, and dissipation display their wares. 
Thackeray wrote many other books, and has given us many 
worthy characters. Doddin, Warrington, Colonel Newcome, 
Ethel Newcome, Henry Esmond, are generous, brave, just, and 
true. Neither ‘Esmond,’ nor ‘The Newcomes,’ nor ‘The Vir- 
ginians’ is in any sense the work of a misanthrope. And where 
Thackeray speaks in his own person, in the lectures on the ‘ Eng- 
lish Humorists,’ he is brimful of all that is genial, frank, lenient, 
and good-hearted. What we know of the man, who loved his 
friends and was loved by them, and who in all his critical and 
personal sketches showed himself a kindly, courteous, and con- 
siderate gentleman, inclines us to repel this charge of cynicism, 
that he is a satirist—a great satirist, but a cruel mocker at 
human virtue and goodness. 

“This is, however, not the whole of the truth. The consent of 
mankind, and especially the consent of women, is too manifest. 
There zs something ungenial, there zs a bitter taste left when we 
have enjoyed these books, especially as we lay down ‘Vanity 
Fair.’ It is a long comedy of roguery, meanness, selfishness, 
intrigue, and affectation. Rakes, ruffians, bullies, parasites, 
fortune-hunters, adventurers, women who sell themselves, and 
men who cheat and cringe, pass before us in one incessant pro- 
cession, crushing the weak, and making fools of the good. Such, 
says our author, is the way of Vanity Fair—which we are warned 
to loathe and to shun. Be it so:—but it cannot be denied that 
the rakes, ruffians, and adventurers fill too large a canvas, are 
too conspicuous, too triumphant, too interesting. They are more 
interesting than the weak and the good whom they crush under 
foot: they are drawn with a more glowing brush, they are far 
more splendidly endowed. They have better heads, stronger 
wills, richer natures, than the good and kind ones who are their 
butts. Dodézn, as the author himself tells us, ‘is a spoony.’ 
Amelia, as he says also, ‘is a little fool.’ Peggy O’ Dowd, dear 
old goody, is the laughing-stock of the regiment, though she is 
also its grandmother. ‘Vanity Fair’ has here and there some 
virtuous and generous characters. But we are made to laugh at 
every one of them to their very faces. And the evil and the 
selfish characters bully them, mock them, thrust them aside at 
every page—and they do so because they are more the stuff of 
which men and women of any mark are made... . 

““A more serious defect is a dearth in Thackeray of women to 
love and to honor. Shakespeare has given us a gallery of noble 
women; Fielding has drawn the adorable Sophia Western; 
Scott has his J/eanze Deans. But though Thackeray has given 
us over and over again living pictures of women of power, intel- 
lect, wit, charm, they are all marred by atrocious selfishness, 
cruelty, ambition, like Becky Sharp, Beatrix Esmond, and Lady 
Kew, or else they have some weakness, silliness, or narrowness 
which prevents us from at once loving and respecting them. 
Amelia is rather a poor thing and decidedly silly; we do not 
really admire Laura Pendennis, the Little Sister is somewhat 
colorless; Lthel Newcome runs great risk of being a spoilt 
beauty; and about Lady Castlewood, with all her love and de- 
votion, there hangs a certain sinister and unnatural taint which 
the world cannot forgive, and perhaps ought not to forgive. 
The sum of all this is, that in all these twenty-six volumes and 
hundreds of men and women portrayed, there is not one man or 
one woman having at once a noble character, perfect generosity, 
powerful mind, and lovable nature; or one man or one woman of 
tender heart and perfect honor but has some trait that tends to 
make him or her either laughable or tedious.” 
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THE LATE PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HE English artist and distinguished art-critic, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, died at Boulogne-sur-Seine on Monday, No- 
vember 5. In this country, Hamerton was known chiefly as a 
man of letters, and his popular reputation rested upon his “In- 
tellectual Life,” which appeared in 1873. In Europe, he was 
considered one of the foremost writers on art. 
The Dial, Boston, speaking of him some time ago as an art- 
critic, said: 


“He is thoroughly grounded in the technique. Whatever 
science, observation, and actual practice can afford for an accu 
rate judgment is at his command. He has lived with nature in 
the closest intimacy. His mind is happily balanced and admir- 
ably constituted. His sense of the beautiful is keen and culti- 
vated. His sanity and disinterestedness are apparent, and so, 
with all this, he is a safe guide in the interpretation of nature, 
art, and life. Hamerton’s writings have a definite aim and 
supply a place in our intellectual wants that is not exactly filled 
by any others.” 


The Atlantic Monthly considers Hamerton’s “Painter's 
Camp” and “Thoughts about Art” as the most useful books that 
could be placed in the hands of the American art public. Of his 
famous work, “Transcendentalism in Painting,” 7he Aslanti 


Says: 


““Hamerton shows that the transcendental tendency belongs 
necessarily to all men, in some stage of their career, who have 
reached commanding eminence. . 

“In treating of the three stages of all labors, ‘the mechanical 
or imitative, the transcendental or reflective, and the intelli- 
gently practical,” we are entertained with great, brilliant, and 
yet mournful illustrations; and the thoughtful and exact lan- 
guage of our qwn Emerson is returned to us from over the seas. 
And here we may remark that Emerson is most frequently 
quoted, except Ruskin. Mr. Hamerton seems to have a most 
genuine appreciation of Emerson.” 


The Internntional Review speaks of Hamerton’s “Thoughts 
about Art “asian almost perfect work. Of hisstyle, 7he Review 


says: 


“Effect is produced by few touches; no wearying details, Hint 
and Suggestion being set so clearly before Fancy that the picture 
is filled out instantaneously, involuntarily, almost unconsciously. 
His ‘Intellectual’ Life’ contains golden grains on every page. It 
is vitalized with truth. We cannot conceive of any human mind 
born with the irresistible instincts toward the intellectual life, 
that would not find, in the volume, not only ample food for deep 
reflection, but also living waters of the sweetest consolation and 
encouragement,” 

An Important Artistic Discovery.—‘The artistic world of 
Romé has, of late, been greatly impressed by the discovery of 
an important work of the Roman artist, Bartholomeo Pinelli, 
which had remained entirely unknown. It is composed of two 
hundred and fifty-three pen-and-ink drawings, shaded with sepia, 
retracing as many scenes from the Greek mythology. It is a 
whole pantheon of gods and demigods, where one assists, by 
turns, at their heroic exploits and at their adventures of a more 
tender kind. The gallantries and the not very exemplary 
amours of the god of Olympus, of his sons and his court, are 
rendered with great delicacy. The athletic wrestlings of Her- 
cules, Achilles, Ajax, and Theseus furnish many noble attitudes. 
Certain dramatic subjects—for instance, Andromache weeping 
over Hector’s tomb, and the death of Alecyone—are pages of true 
beauty where feeling rises to the height of the sublime.”—/ug. 
Auber, in The Art Journal, London. 


THE Saint-Germain Museum of France, which is reserved for Grecian 
antiquities, has acquired reproductions of two gold vases, ornamented with 
reliefs representing a wild-bull hunt, discovered in the little village of 
Caphio, near Sparta, in Laconia. The Museum has acquired, also, the 
reproduction of a large vase or kettle of silver-gilt, ornamented with 
numerous mythological pictures, discovered in the northeastern part of 
Jutland. M. Bertrand says that this vase was made by the Cimbri at an 
epoch not far removed from the beginning of our era. 
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MAN’S ART AND NATURE’S BEAUTIES. 


:* is an ever-recurrent theme, the relation between nature and 

art, and perhaps there is nothing positively new to be said 
about it. But, whether positively new or not, when a thing is 
This 
is the case with an article in a recent issue of /7usk Tzdskrift, 
Finland. 


well said and forcibly illustrated it is worth reproducing. 


Emerson in one of his essays insists that utility has a 
beauty of its own, and that a properly ordered mind can discern a 
species of beauty in street-pavements and sidewalks. We judge 
from the tone of the article below that the writer would probably 
agree with Emerson. He says: 

“All classes of people think it their duty to extol Nature and to 
‘run down’ human art when compared with Nature. This is es- 
pecially common among young people and sentimental lovers. 
The rhapsodist tells us about ‘the temple of Nature,’ about ‘ wor- 
ship of the beautiful under the dome of the sky,’ about ‘moon- 
light and mystery’—all of which has its value, if correctly used. 
In the mouth of these people, however, it is simply cant. 

“Another class of people, among them men like Wordsworth, 
bemoan man’s advent in the wilds of Nature. The English poet 
lamented the introduction of railroads in the North of England. 
Such persons hear and see a divine purpose everywhere in 
Nature, in the shell, the honeycomb, in the flower, in the wave, 
and in the wind, but none in man’s work. 

“No doubt there is something of God’s glory in the violet, the 
ore, the cataract, etc., but is there no music of beauty in a bell, 
brought out from the crude ore? Surely there was a deep mean- 
ing in the command: ‘On the bells of the horses shall be in- 
scribed ‘ Holiness to the Lord.’ 

“Human art—art taken in the widest sense—discloses uses and 
beauties, which, though inherent in the natural forms, neverthe- 
less are not apparent. 
as well as for beauty. 


The palm-tree is good for food and shade, 
Some one has truly said: ‘Every product 
of nature is a cocoanut, wherein progressive discovery finds the 
cup of a new use beneath the oakum exterior of a present one, 
and, within the second use, the nutritious meat of another, and, 
within the third, the sweet milk of a fourth service and %joy. 

“There is beauty in color, but is color in itself beautiful? 
There is beauty in form, but is form itself beautiful? There is 
beauty in sound and motion, but are they beautiful in them- 
selves? None of these things are separately or independently 
beautiful, and yet beauty is an intrinsic thing, not an extrinsic or 
a manufactured quality. Theexplanationisthis. If these things 
are brought together harmoniously in a single object, then beauty 
results. The adjustment does not make the beauty, but it dis- 
closes it. The apparent mystery is explained by Abt Vogler, 
when extemporizing on a musical instrument, and 
Browning tells us, says: 


who, as 


“* Consider it well; each tone of our scale in itself is naught ; 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said. 

Give it to metouse! I mix it with two in my thought ; 

And, there! Ye have heard, and seen. Consider and bow the head.’ 

“Man’s art is a prosecution of God’s design as much as the 
coral polyp is. Musical instruments, pictures, and books are far 
in advance of simple beauty in Nature. 

“For the most part, the Almighty Artist has given us beauti- 
fully constructed materials rather than beautiful and finished 
structures. Nature never works so well in vegetation as when 
she unites with human industry. Only under cultivation does 
she produce those new varieties of sweetness and bloom which 
we so much admire. Arable land prophesied of grain-crops and 
reaping-machines, but Nature produced these only under human 
influence. Axes were foretold by trees, mills by cascades, rail- 
roads by levels and chasms, but man invented and made all of 
them. The field of illustration 
Raphael, not Raphael Nature.’ 

“Man is ‘a dim miniature’ of the great Originator. He can 
originate and execute a design; he can appreciate and apply the 
eternal rules of order, proportion, and the excellence by which 
the worlds are made. A drop of water mirrors the great heavens 
and man’s mind reflects universal reason. 

“Man has a strong and inherited art instinct. He must ‘re- 
create’ or, in his sphere, originate ‘something out of nothing.’ 
Out of the possibilities which surround him and which he finds in 
his own ‘make-up’ he must, compelled by an inherent force, pro- 


is endless. ‘Nature includes 
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duce something. 
possibility. 
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This ‘something’ is higher and greater than its 
‘‘Let us hear no more cant about ‘desecrating Nature. Man 
is not man until he has passed through the stage of development 
called culture, and Nature does not ‘recognize herself’ till man 
ifested in man’s work. The outward material forms may be less 
‘natural’ when handled by man’s creative hands, but they have 
become more divine.”—7vanslated for THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 
America the Future Home of Art.—M. Raffailli, the celebrated 
French artist, in an interview recently, expressed the opinion 
that the decadence in French art was due to social causes. For 
the future of art he considers America the most promising coun- 
try. 
plete anarchy ; Germany because of its military régime, and Eng 


France is not so promising because it is in a state of com- 


land because the people are too industrious and practical and 
prefer household furniture to works of art. ‘In my opinion,” he 
1ation is henceforth in the condition to create a 
style responding to our desires for delicate and discreet comfort 
without great luxury, and that nation is the American. The 
American people, still so much cried down among us, have the 
gift of inspiring me with enthusiasm. 


says, “a single 


I believe that during the 
past century the most enterprising, boldest, most vivacious, most 
genial natures have left our old Europe to go over there and plant 
a flag composed of all our colors. Over there they do not have 
those attachments which bind us to our past, so full of marvelous 
souvenirs; they do not have, it is true, the direction which was 
necessary, as we saw a little while ago, for the creation of styles 
of the past; but there exists, if I am to believe the general opin 

ion manifested in their newspapers, a movement of ensemd/e in 
the country which may perhaps, passing by this high direction, 
nevertheless lend itself to the opening-up of a grand movement 
of domestic art. Then we would see a style arise emanating di- 
rectly this time from a popular ideal, and I mean by this word 
popular an ideal arising among the best of us. Certainly there 
was over there, with the ,first formation of the great fortunes of 
the New World, a movement toward luxury, but if I refer to the 
tastes manifested by the purchases made in our country by the 
Americans of to-day, we must henceforth have another idea of 
their taste. In fact, to-day the most beautiful pictures, tapestries, 
books, and furniture take the road from France to America. I 
am certain that they will soon have, I repeat it, the imagination 
of a style in which perhaps will melt the ideas of beauty of all the 
arts of the past in this idea which will preside over the formation 
of this style; liberty in simplicity and in order.”—7he Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


ser 


A Newspaper’s Busiest Night.—‘‘ There is one night in every 
year, in every great newspaper office, when work is done that is 
least understood of all that goes on in the making of a daily 
paper; one night when the highest state of fever attends the 
excitement and strain of the most intense work that falls to the 
lot of any men, except soldiers in war. That is election night. 
That is the night when a few men sit down at six o’clock before 
virgin sheets of paper with the knowledge that before twoo’clock 
the next morning they must cover those sheets with the election 
returns of a nation, digesting mountains of figures and apprising 
the public of the results in the most condensed forms, weeks in 
advance of the official announcements, as sparks might be 
counted while they fly from the shapeless iron on a blacksmith’s 
anvil. And these calculations must stand the test of comparison 
with those which the rival newspapers, working without collab- 
oration, as eager competitors, will publish at the same moment. 
The election figures come in driblets and atoms, and must be put 
together as the Florentines make their mosaics. Some of it, we 
shall see, is plucked from the very air—as a magician seems to 
collect coins from a borrowed hat—begotten of reasoning, but 
put down beside the genuine returns with equal confidence and 
almost equal accuracy. Ah! but that is a work to try cool heads 
I am certain no other men in the world in- 
clude such a night of tension and excitement, periodically, as a 
fixed part of a workaday existence. No other men, regularly 
once a year, feel themselves so truly in the focus of an intense 
public interest, manifesting itself in so many ways.”—/udzan 
Ralph, in Scribner’ s. 





and strong nerves. 


THE following English artists received awards of distinction at this year’s 
exhibition at Antwerp: Mr. Alma Tadema and Sir John E. Millais obtained 
diplomas and medals of honor; to Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. H. W. P. Davis, 
and Mr. Henry Moore were given medals of the first class. 
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i CURRENT POETRY. 
uy HE poet William Morris recently proclaimed that the world 
om has never known a brighter age of poetry than that which 
lf is coming and upon whose verge we now stand, and his Canadian 
? brother, Bliss Carman, has colloquially asserted that the great 
} 


revival is “just around the corner.” Stedman, in the closing 
chapter of his “Poets of America,” predicts a renascence of 
poetry with the confidence of a seer, but limits himself to the bare 
prophesy and sets no date or approximate time. He renews ex- 
pression of his faith, in the last of his Johns Hopkins lectures on 
“The Nature and Elements of Poetry,” where, under the heading 
of “The Faculty Divine,” he states that he, for one, believes that 
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; the best age of imagi- 
native production is 
not past; that poetry 
is to retain, as of old, 
its literary import, 
and from time to time 
to prove itself a force 


as oe mes 


Chea) Moe te Be 





in national life. 
“The Press,” he adds, 
“‘teems with criticism ; 
our time is alert with 
debate in countless 
private and _ public 
assemblies respecting 
almost every verse of 
all renowned poets, 
ancient or contempo- 
rary; texts and edi- 
tions, even if relative- 
ly in number, 
compared with the 
varied mass of publi- 


ae 


less 





ry ihe * cations, are multiplied 


BLISS CARMAN. 
as never before, and 


th readers—say what you may—are tenfold as many as in the prime 


of the elder American minstrels. ” 


And yet the twilight of the poets seems to deepen. If we turn 


to the magazines and papers of the day, it is only by fortifying 
ie 





ourselves with the immemorial proverb that “the darkest hour 
i is just before day” that we can have hope of the near future. 


extracts from the Persian text of Sadi Al-Shirazi. The following 


i In Longman’s, Sir Edwin Arnold devotes himself to making 
4 


sample will hardly induce many readers to feel absorbing inter- 


i est in “‘ Roses from the Gulistan” : 
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Ill-looking people you may roughly handle 

When they shall come betwixt you and the candle; 
But if it be asmiling, sweet-lipped miss, 

Put out the lamp and catch her sleeve, and kiss. 


J. Reddie Mallett is accorded five pages in Temf/e Bar for 
a continuation of his ‘Cycle of Broken English Verse,” wherein 
Heinrich Hoffman breaks broken English into diverse dialects. 
Here is a stanza from “Mein Dear Oldt Grandtmama,” and one 
that is not likely to imperil the fame of Hans Breitmann: 


10s, mea Ki. 2 


Dose folded handts und schmiling lips 
Are crumbIl’dt into dust; 

Dose eyes are closed—but shtill I keep 
Mein mem’ries’ sacredt trust; 

For tho’ dat picshure shouldt decay, 
Und I shouldt roam afar, 

Could I forget der love I owe 





i Mein dear oldt Grandtmama? 
Temple Bar also contains an article on the verse of Constance 
i Naden, who is christened by her eulogist “the Interpreter.” We 
if are told that Miss Naden is a disciple of Herbert Spencer, and 
iy the writer avers that “true poetry has no cause nowadays to dread 

j . » ‘ . 9 

' dissection of materialism.” When we are offered an excerpt con- 
1 taining such bald words as 

; The gray thought-cells of the brain, 

we can readily believe the statement that “these poems were 


written at college, more by way of recreation than as a serious 
task.” 

In The Gentlemen’s Magazine, Alexander Gordon gives a 
long and sympathetic review of the lyrics of Robert Fergusson, 
the Scottish poet and the first inspirer of Burns. 


Alan Roderick’s 
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“Wiltshire Ballad,” in the same magazine, is a strong bit of dia- 
lect embodying the bitter thoughts of a hopeless toiler: 


Nothing but twoil, vor fifty year— 
No hollidays vor me 
God! it do mek I laff to ’ear 


Britanniar rools the waves. 


The Atlantic, for November, contains 


two poems—: 
labored sonnet on “Indian Summer,” by 


1 
John Vance C 5 
whose pen is usually free and facile, and four truly excellent 
stanzas, entitled “The Kitten,” by Marion Couthouy Smith. 
This little sketch is one of careful and artistic finish, and 
cause readers to watch for further work by its author. 
some good lines: 
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Will 


Here are 


The smoldering spark ofar 
Forth in the jungle brood. 


ice that flames 


In thy curled softness lies asleep 
The splendor of the tiger's leap 


So Nature in some wayward hour 


Draws in small lines her types of power. 


And these: 


Thy velvet footfalls, as they glide, 
Recall the beauty and the dread 
Of that long, crouching, sinewy stride, 
That furtive, fierce, forth-reaching head; 
We feel that deadly presence pass 
The dry, slow rustle in the grass. 


Since in thy lithe, 
Such hints of power and blight are shown, 
What kinship must the soul confess 
With forces mightier than her own? 
What beast, what angel, shall have sway 


swift gentleness 


When we have reached our utmost day? 


William H. Hayne is represented in Lzppzncott’s by a charac 
teristic and quotable quatrain : 


THE TRAITOR. 
He gave a patriot’s birthright for the flame 
Of purchased power that left his soul forlorn; 
So History’s thunder rolls above his name, 
Cleft by the lightning of a nation’s scorn. 


John B. Tabb has taken to writing chinking-pieces too. 
Cosmopolitan fills out a page with these very good lines: 


The 


PISGAH. 


Of Moses none the place of burial knows. 

Upon the mountain, nearer to the sky, 

For which his soul was pluming, doth he lie-- 
A Mecca for the pilgrimage of snows. 


The Academy never makes a tail-piece of a poem, however 
small or trivial the piece may be, and at the head of one 
columns glows this little live coal of Grant Allen’s fire: 


of its 


THE POET’S MEED. 


“Who fainteth here, in the mart, forlorn, 
While men stand chaffering by? 

Go ask his trade.”’ ‘“ A poet born, 
With asong in his flashing eye.” 

‘What hath he to sell—coal, cotton, or corn?” 
‘Fair thoughts.’”’ ‘Then let him die.” 


The Century contains nothing remarkable in verse, the best 
of its several contributions being the following pictorial sonnet 
by Robert Burns Wilson: 


AN EVENING. 


Cloud-gloomed, the colorless, disheartened day 
Hath wept itself to death; the fitful wind, 
Upstarting wildly, like some haunted mind, 

Sweeps through the dripping thicket, and away 

Across the darkening fields. It fans the spray 
From huddling weeds that wintry storms unkind 
Have stripped of leaf and bloom—sad ghosts, resigned, 

Trance-like, to buffetings and slow decay. 

The dull flame of the sunset, lingering still, 

Burns faint above the sodden dusk’s blurred rim: 
The landscape grows more featureless and dim, 

And stormy darkness surges round the hill. 

But well I love the wind and driving rain, 
Which help me to forget my own heart’s pain. 


No one, surely no poet, regrets the fact that Edith Thomas has a 
prolific pen. Where she does not capture the mind she reaches 
the heart, and often ensnares both. This, by her, is from 7he 
Dial: 








Vol. X., No. 3] 


INADEQUACY 
Thy palace walls were founded well, 
And well its courses thou didst lay; 
One tower defied the genie’s spell, 
And stands a ruin to this day. 
The Land of Flowers thou didst attain, 
And see the spring’s immortal jet; 
Thy staff-worn hand was reached in vain— 
Thy lips that crystal never wet! 
With pains the altar thou didst dress, 
And the burnt sacrifice prepare, 
And call upon the God to bless 
All but the Fire from Heaven was there! 
Thou shak’st thy lance on hard-fought field, 
Thou sleep’st, the tingling stars above; 
Pity and praise sweet eyes can yield, 
But ne’er vouchsafe the Light of Love! 
What dost thou lack? ’Tis almost naught 
That parts thee from thy Heart’s Desire,— 
A step—a span—an airy thought, 
A pulse-beat more, thou didst require! 


William Winter is ever true to himself as a sentimentalist. 
In “Iona,” a lyric of graceful couplets, published in the Sunday 
7Trtbune, he reproduces the atmosphere that was his benediction 
when he wrote. A few lines will give the key of the song: 

Shrined among their crystal seas— 
Thus I saw the Hebrides. 

All the land with verdure dight, 
All the heavens flushed with light; 
Purple jewels neath the tide, 

Hill and meadow glorified. 

3easts at ease and birds in air; 
Life and beauty everywhere! 
Shrined amid their crystal seas— 
Thus I saw the Hebrides. 


One of the notable books of this transition period is ‘Songs 
from Vagabondia,” by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. This 
volume gives evidence, as do many others, of the anarchistic ele- 
ment in the spirit of the times. ‘These songs do not come from 
Vagabondia. It is plainly seen that they came from a highly- 
respectable Bohemia, but never from Vagabondia. Their title 
reminds one of the pretty comic-opera girl who, gracefully hold- 
ing a black mask to her face, announces, to the music of the flute 
and the viol, that she is a bold, bad robber. That these two 
young and already famous poets need spiritual regeneration one 
can have little doubt after reading the opening poem of the col- 
lection; but that they are gentle souls, born to the purple, and 
knowing Vagabondia only as the tourist knows “the road,” is 
manifest. Truly the poem alluded to is ‘‘bad” enough, and one 
that takes great liberty with the writers’ audience, but the ma- 
jority of the songs are not of the same character, and time will, 
no doubt, cause these minstrels to suppress what their many 
friends and admirers now generously forgive. Some of these 
lyrics are fine, noble, chaste, beautiful, and many of them are as 
jolly as this: 

THE TWO BOBBIES, 
Bobbie Burns and Bobbie Browning, 
They're the boys I'd like to see. 
Though I’m not the boy for Bobbie, 
Bobbie is the boy for me! 


Bobbie Browning was the good boy; 
Turned the language inside out; 
Wrote his plays and had his days, 
Died—and held his peace, no doubt. 
Poor North Bobbie was the bad boy,— 
Bad, bad, bad, bad Bobbie Burns! 
Loved and made the world his lover, 
Kissed and barleycorned by turns. 


London’s dweller, child of wisdom, 
Kept his counsel, took his toll; 

Ayrshire’s vagrant paid the piper, 
Lost the game—God save his soul. 

Bobbie Burns and Bobbie Browning, 
What's the difference, you see? 

Bob the lover, Bob the lawyer; 
Bobbie is the boy for me! 


The designs of this book are by Tom B. Meteyard, and are 
masterly conceptions. The prefatory one encloses these lines: 


Have little care that life is brief, 
And less that art is long. 

Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song. 
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An Author Who Helps Others.—‘ Lying on Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton’s table in her sitting-room was a large bundle of manuscripts, 
upon which I naturally remarked to my hostess: ‘What a lot of 
work you have there on hand! Surely that means two or three 
new books.’ 

“*Not one is my own. Bundles of manuscripts like these have 
haunted my later life. I receive large packets from men and 
women I have never seen and know nothing whatever about. 
One asks for my advice; another if I can finda publisher; a third 
inquires if the material is worth spinning out into a three-volume 
novel; a fourth lives abroad and places the manuscript in my 
hands to do with it exactly as I think fit, etc.’ 

“* How fearful! But what do you do with them all?’ 

“*One I once returned unread, for the writing was so bad I 


could ‘not decipher it. But only once; the rest I have always 
conscientiously read through, and corrected page by page if I 
have thought there was anything to be made of them. But to 


many of my unknown correspondents I have had to reply sadly 
that the work had not sufficient merit for publication, and, as 
gently as I could, suggest their leaving literature alone and try- 
ing something else.’ 

‘“**You are very good to bother yourself with them.’ 

“*No, not good exactly; butI feel very strongly the duty of the 
old to the young, and how the established must help the striving. 
And I am so sorry for the people, and know how a little help or 
advice given at the right moment may make or mar a career, and 
how kindly words of discouragement given also at the right mo- 
ment may save many a bitter tear of disappointment in the fu- 
ture.’”— Zemple Bar: 


NOTES. 


DR. HOLMES’ “‘Last Leaf,’’ just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, contains a facsimile letter which is probably the last matter 
written by Dr. Holmes which has appeared in print. The following extract 
seems peculiarly appropriate at this time: “I have lasted long enough to 
serve as an illustration of my own poem. I am one of the very last of the 
leaves which still cling to the bough of life that budded in the Spring of 
the Nineteenth Century. The days of my years are threescore and twenty, 
and I am almost half-way up the steep incline which leads me towards the 
base of the new century so near to which I have already climbed. 

“lam pleased to find that this poem, carrying with it the marks of having 
been written in the jocund morning of life, is still read and cared for. It 
was with a smile on my lips that I wrote it; 1 cannot read it without a sigh 
of tender remembrance.” 


A JAPANESE poet, Prince Arisugawa by name, is gaining renown and 
popularity among his countrymen by the vituperative verse he is pouring 
outon China. “Strike and chastise China!” is the message of his muse. 
His verse is bloodthirsty and contumelious. The Chinese are rated as 
“arrogant and ignorant,” as “ pig-tailed vagabonds,” “cowards,” and 
“rabble,’’ and the Mikado’s warriors are adjured to plant the flag of the 
Rising Sun on the walls of Pekin. His songs are said to be on the lips of 
every Japanese soldier in Corea. 


THOSE who remember the unusual, even startling, but thoroughly fasci- 
nating character of Emily Dickinson’s letters to Colonel Higginson, pub- 
lished in 7he Atlantic Monthly for October, 1891, will be gratified to learn 
that allher other available letters are now collected and edited by Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst. They will be published in two handsome 
volumes by Roberts Brothers, of Boston, on November 15, the letters to 
Colonel Higginson forming one of the ten chapters. Beginning in 1845, 
when Emily Dickinson had but recently passed her fourteenth*birthday, 
the letters fill all the intervening years until her death in 1886, and were 
written to Samuel Bowles, Dr. J. G. Holland, ‘‘H. H.,” and other persons 
of distinction. 


IN the report of a London literary tally-keeper, we are told that nearly 
1,000 novels a year are got out in England. That is about two and a half 
novels, most of them in three volumes, forevery day in the year. Wehave 
tried to keep tally of the fresh stock in the New York novel market, and, 
so far as we can make out, it averages about ten novels in book forma 
week, or nearly one and a half per day, most of them but a single volume. 
The supply of foreign-made goods in our market exceeds that of domestic. 
We must stir up our American novel-writers.—New York Sun. 


LAST week Dr. Conan Doyle made a pilgrimage to Mount Auburn, and, 
as an accredited member and representative of the Society of English 
Authors of London, decorated the grave of Oliver Wendell Holmes witha 
beautiful memorial, expressive of the respect and affection of the authors 
of England for the departed. This consisted of a number of sago orcycus 
palms, tied with purple ribbon and ornamented with large bunches of 
English violets, bride roses, and asparagus vines. To this tribute was 
affixed a card with a suitable inscription. 


MR. CECIL CLAY has published a volume of reminiscences of his dead 
wife, Rosina Vokes, with a selection from published criticisms on her work. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘‘Some tributes to the memory of Rosina 
Vokes, collected by her sorrowing husband to commemorate a life of infinite 
love and patience, of rare unselfishness, industry, and genius, dedicated to 
her friends—that is, to all who knew her !" 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


SUNRISE ON THE MOON. 


HE following description of Sunrise on the Moon, although 

in part imaginary, and given as a dream or nightmare, 

may be accepted as speculation based on scientific knowledge. 
Mr. J. Munro, in Casse/l’s Magazine, November, clothes the 
hard facts of science in the language of poesy. We begin with 
his description of what may be called “ Earth-Rise” on the Moon: 


“By and by, a golden light appeared in the east, behind the 
distant line of cliffs, anda vast orb, resembling the Moon, but 
many times larger, rose with serene majesty into the heavens. 
Unlike the Moon, however, it seemed to shed no radiancé¢ around 
it, for the sky remained as black as ever. The light from its 
poles was of a dazzling luster—owing perhaps to the polar ice- 
fields—but that from the middle zones was dimmer and more 
shadowy, and varied in tint from a pale green to a ruddy brown 
and a clouded blue. 

“The blue patches were probably seas, the brown and green 
ones continents, with their deserts and vegetation ; and I fancied 
I could trace a configuration like that portion of the Earth com- 
prised between America, Africa, and Europe, even to such details 
as the British Isles. 

“The light around me had grown so much brighter that I 
turned to see where it came from, and behold! a still more mar- 





THE SURFACE OF THE MOON AS SHOWN BY THE REFLECTED LIGHT OF THE 
EARTH. 


velous sight. Away to the westward rolled a wild chaos of dark- 
ness, commingled with bluish light, which I can only compare 
to the waves of a stormy sea when tipped with lilac phosphores- 
cence, and above the distant horizon in the funereal sky, astrange 
and glorious meteor was blazing like a comet. Its disk was 
equal in size to that of the Sun, and of blinding intensity, but its 
color was a kind of lavender-blue inclining to purple, and a 
silvery-white radiance, like that of the Milky Way, extended 
from it far into the night. What was that brilliant luminary 
which reminded me so forcibly of an electric arc-lamp when its 
carbons are burning blue? [The writer evidently refers to the 
Sun. ] 

“T turned once more to the prospect which had first engaged 
my attention; but I need not linger on the succeeding phases of 
the dawn. It is enough to say that as the splendid star mounted 
up the sky, the illumination became stronger, until a gray-blue 
daylight showed all the features of the landscape. I then saw 
that what I have called a sea of darkness was, in reality, a vast 
gray plain, and that its purple islands were the peaks and craters 
of volcanoes. The high cliffs beyond were not the shores of a 
continent, but part of a stupendous wall of rock which encircled 
the plain like arampart. I discovered that my own station was 
near the verge of this stupendous precipice, and my brain sick- 
ened when I found that its crags dropped sheerly down to the 
plain, many thousands of feet below. 

“The summit was jagged with lofty pinnacles of rock, stand- 
ing as towers along the wall, and enormous gaps like the em- 
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brasures of a battlement. It cast a long, sharp-pointed shadow 
as black as jet, athwart the plain below, on which the craters of 
the extinct volcanoes, as yet unpenetrated by the light, resembled 
wells of ink; but as the meteor ascended higher and higher, th 
shadows by degrees drew back, or became lighter. Not a ves 
tige of human habitation, or animal life, or vegetation could be 
seen anywhere. Apparently there was not a drop of water, stag- 
nant or running, and the rise of a sort of mist from the ground, 
here and there, was the only sort of energy. 

“Although it was now broad daylight, the sky, except in tl 
neighborhood of the luminary, remained as black as ever 
least an indigo-blue so deep as to appear black; 
had a cold, harsh, bluish aspect. 


oT at 


and the stars 


“When I looked in the opposite direction I saw a still more 
unearthly prospect—a weird and rugged wilderness of serrated 
mountain ranges, extinct volcanoes, conical peaks, isolated hills 
and bosses of rock, walled plains and cindery deserts, traversed 
by streams of solid lava, or cleft by deep, wide cafions, and in- 
terspersed with the cones of exhausted geysers, or the basins of 
dried mud and mineral springs, like the terraces and 


* paint- 
pots’ of the Yellowstone. 


The earth and rocks were of all colors, 
from the white of a deposit like snow, and a species of granite or 
milky quartz, to the yellow of sulphur, from the red of a ver- 
milion to the greens and blues of other natural pigments of 

canic origin; but the prevailing tint was gray, and the light of 
the sky so checkered the scoriz and blistered surface with black 
shadows that it seemed to be carved out of ivory and ebony. 

“Here, too, I could see no trace of life, unless some spl 
columns on a hill-side were the petrified trunks of 
forest; and again the idea came to me that I was lookin: 
rigid lineaments of a defunct planet. 

**Dead, perhaps, but not absolutely free of life, for as time 
went on I began to observe that low forms of vegetation, sucl 
lichens and cacti, were shooting from the arid soil, in the o1 
ing heat of the luminary, and were imparting a ruddy or green 
tinge to the gray plains and mountains. Nor was that all, for 
I was nearly frightened out of my wits as I discovered a h 
serpent gliding past me, as I lay upon the ground. Another a 
another followed ; and not snakes alone, but monstrous toads a1 


flying insects, as gigantic as crocodiles or the winged dragons 


of past geological eras. 


“They were of all colors and patterns, to match the earth and 


rocks, but the majority were black and white. Occasionally a 


serpent gobbled up a toad, and a toad snapped at a di 


it ragon-fy ; 


but still the legion marched on like a great army. I wanted to 


run away, but I was rooted to the spot; and—horror of horrot 


—an enormous snake glided over my prostrate body. In an 
agony of fear I struggled to escape from 


ies 


folds, but all in vain. 


1 


its bloated and slimy 
I yelled aloud, and—I awoke.” 


Is Cancer Contagious ?p—The origin and propagation of that 
terrible scourge, cancer, is still a mystery, but some light is n 


and then thrown upon it. 


OW 
The recent observations of Dr. Guelliot, 
of Rheims, France, described before the recent Lyons Surgical 


] 


Congress, are particularly interesting, and seem to promise note- 
worthy results. The experiments of Hanan and of Moran hav: 
shown that cancer can be grafted on to animals of the sam« 
species. If it can be thus purposely propagated, there is no 
reason for doubting that it can be accidentally inoculated. 
Whether it is actually so inoculated can be discovered only by 
careful observation, and false deductions are more easily avoided 
in country districts where the antecedents and mode of life of the 
population are well known. ‘The unequal distribution of the dis 
ease is a striking phenomenon. ‘Thus while 100,000 persons in 
Paris or Rheims supply roo victims, the corresponding figures for 
a village in the Ardennes and a district of the Aisne respectively 
are 266 and 1,400. Instances have again been known of a partic- 
ular district, a group of: houses, or even of individual houses, 
that have been especially visited by the disease. It would seem 
that nothing short of contagion could explain this. More instruc- 
tive still are examples of cancerous affections appearing succes- 
sively in two persons living constantly under the same roof. Dr. 
Guelliot cites 103 such instances. 


The transmission frequently is 
effected through wearing-apparel or table-utensils. 
oculation occurred through a tobacco- pipe. 

that the influence of heredity is exaggerated. 


Twice in- 
Dr. Guefliot thinks 
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THE NEW TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 


HILE the germ-theory of disease has not apparently se- 
cured universal assent, the experiments of its advocates 
certainly seem to arouse universal interest, which is not, more- 
over, quelled by an occasional popular disappointment such as 
followed the application of Dr. Koch’s lymph. Dr. de Roux has 
been more fortunate, in one respect at least, with his new treat- 
ment of diphtheria than Professor Koch was. The public has not 
gone prematurely wild over it and forced disclosures before the 
experiments warranted them. Dr. de Roux, as our readers have 
been made aware, communicated his methods to the recent In- 
ternational Medical Congress at Buda-Pesth, and Dr. Paul Sollier 
describes at some length, in Revue Encyclopedigue, Paris, Octo- 
ber 15, his compatriot’s experiments. These experiments in 
serum-therapy (inoculation with serum from animals rendered 
proof against the disease by previous treatment with its poison in 
doses of progressively increasing strength), appear to have cov- 
ered a large field and to justify high expectations, as will be seen 
by the following extract from Dr. Sollier’s article: 


“Dr. de Roux’s communication on the treatment of diphtheria 
was not merely the chief feature of interest of the Congress at Buda- 
Pesth: one may say without exaggeration that it constitutes the 
most important advance in medicine which has been achieved 
for many vears, not merely from the scientific point of view, but 
also and above all from the practical point of view of grappling 
successfully with one of the most formidable and deadly maladies 
which have ever afflicted humanity. 

“Serum-therapy, which is still in its infancy, has been recog- 
nized since 1891, when Behring and Kitasato made known the 
properties of the serum of animals rendered immune against 
tetanus and diphtheria. 
upon the the last-named affection by 
anti-toxic serums, at first upon animals, and then upon children. 
that in 
diphtheria the poisoning follows angina [croup] or inflammation 


Since then Dr. de Roux has pursued his 
researches treatment of 


Messrs. de Roux and Yersin had already demonstrated 
of the larynx, and is heralded by the presence of spurious mem- 
brane in the throat and larynx, before the poison has done its 
work. The diphtheric poison is secreted at the surface of this 
false membrane, and, being absorbed by the ulcerated surfaces, 
passes into the system and infects it. It will now be readily rec- 
ognized that the more extended the surface of this false membrane 
the greater the absorption of the poison. Consequently the most 
rapid destruction of the false membranes as soon as they are 
formed is the first step in the treatment of the disease, and the 
means by which it may be arrested. 
introducing into the 


Now, if one can succeed in 
organism a substance which neutralizes the 
toxin thus formed in the false membranes by the diphtheric mi- 
crobe (the Léffler bacillus), it is clear that it will prove an almost 
infallible remedy. ‘This is the aim which inspires Dr. de Roux’'s 
treatment by anti-toxic serum. 

“The toxin is produced by cultivating the virulent bacilli of 
diphtheria in a bouillon, in contact with air, by a procedure into 
the technique of which we will not nowenter. Pure, a dose of ten 
cubic centimeters [one-third of an ounce] killed a guinea-pig in 
forty-eight hours. Messrs. de Roux and Vaillard have found that 
it is less dangerous when administered with iodine. To confer 
immunity on animals, they injected half a cubic centimeter of 
iodized toxin into a rabbit. The animal withstood the first dose. 
After a few days the injection was renewed, and the process was 
continued for several weeks, with gradual augmentation of the 
quantity of the poison, until it was possible to administer the pure 
poison without killing the animal, which is then said to be ‘im- 
mune.’ Dogs, sheep, and goats all furnish a good anti-toxic 
serum, but of all animals the horse withstands the strongest 
doses, and this fact should be availed of for obtaining a large 
supply of anti-toxic serum. It is proved in fact that the admin- 
istration of the serum of an animal thus rendered immune from 
diphtheric poison is perfectly innocuous. An animal to which 
one administers a sufficient dose of this serum will then withstand 
a dose of the poison that would have killed it without such prep- 
aration. The serum is a preservative and therapeutic agent, not 
only as regards the toxin, but in respect also of the living virus 
which gives birth to it. 

“These properties of anti-diphtheric serum, discovered by 
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Behring, form the basis of the treatment of diphtheria. They 
are due to a special substance called ‘anti-toxin,’ the nature of 
which is as little known as that of the toxic principle itself. 
“Meantime what has Dr. de Roux done? After numerous ex- 
periments on animals he operated on infants at the hospital for 
infantile diseases. He injected under the skin of the flank 20 
ecm. [about two-thirds of an ounce] of serum. This injection, 
rendered antiseptic, produced no ill consequences in any case 
After twenty-four hours he administered another similar dose, or 
perhaps only half the quantity. This generally sufficed to effect 


a cure. 
““What were the results? Let the figures speak; they are elo- 
quent. ‘The mean mortality of the institution, which was 51.71 in 


100, fell to 24.5 per 100 under the new treatment. 
ing the whole figures in a lump. 


3ut this is giv- 
Let us distinguish the groups. 
In pure diphtheric angina, that is to say, for the primordial man- 
ifestation of diphtheria, the mortality fell from 41 to 1.7 per cent. 
In pure croup the percentage fell from 67 @ 68 to 24.4. In cases 
complicated with other diseases the beneficial results were less 
marked, the mortality ranging from 50 to 63 per cent. ; but such 
cases afford no just criterion. The evidence gained is that pure 
croup taken in its early stages need not now be more fatal than 
any other infantile disease.”"—7vamnslated for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


COUNTING BY TWELVES 
TENS. 


INSTEAD OF BY 


Fane decimal system of numeration seems so natural to most 

of us that we never think of questioning it. The fact is, 
however, that there is nothing natural about it; it is just as arbi- 
trary as numeration by eights or by sixes would be—the argu- 
ment in its favor is simply that it is convenient and of widespread 
use. Numeration by twelves was anciently common, and still 
survives in chronological and other divisions, as the twelve 
months in the year, the twelve inches in the foot, the twelve 
ounces in the pound. The origin of the decimal system is as- 
cribed, no doubt correctly, to the primitive custom of reckoning 
on the fingers. To what was the other due? This question is 
ingeniously, and it seems to us correctly, answered by a writer in 
The National Drug gist, November. He says: 

“The first man who, witha forked twig, described a circle in the 
sand, found, probably, before he quit playing with his newly 
found figure, that if he applied the points of the fork to the fur- 
row thus traced, and stepped them around it, he divided it into 
six equal parts. Subsequently, when drawing lines through the 
figure (aimlessly, probably, as each of us has done hundreds of 
times in childhood), it was found that if a line be drawn from 
one of the points thus obtained, through the center of the circle, 
it intersected the circumference at another of the points. The 
drawing of a line perpendicular to the first, or dividing the cir- 
cle into quarters, is another perfecily natural operation, and one 
that would occur to any one aimlessly making figures on the 
ground. The latter line, striking the periphery exactly midway 
between two of the original points, divides the circle into twelve 
equal parts. 

“When primitive man first began to observe the heavenly 
bodies with any degree of accuracy, and with his expanding intel- 
ligence began to feel the need of the division of time into definite 
periods, he noted that the Moon changed from aslender thread of 
light to the full round orb, and back again to a thread, in twenty- 
eight days. This period was probably his first division of time 
(after the day, of course,) and we still find savages reckoning time 
by ‘moons.’ Still later, he noted that the Sun did not follow one 
and the same course every day, but gradually shifted until it 
reached a certain limit, and then passed gradually backward 
until it again reached a limit. In the course of time man learned 
that the Moon filled and waned thirteen times while the Sun was 
moving from one path in the heavens back to the same path 
again. The primitive astronomer pictured this recurrence, in his 
mind’s eye, as a circle in which the Sun was moving, and finally 
coming back to the point of departure. He could not divide this 
circle into thirteen parts with his rude instruments, but he could 
easily divide it into twelve, and so he accepted the division thus 


naturally prepared for him. A similarly natural and rational 
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cause may be assigned to the adoption of the prime seven as the 
number of the second sub-division of time (the day being the 
first)—the ‘mysterious and sacred number seven,’ concerning 
which so much nonsense has been written. 

“The natural subdivision of the lunar month into four periods, 
well marked by the luminary itself, would occur to any and every 
person, were it not for that strange tendency of the human mind, 
especially among primitive peoples, to seek remote and super- 
natural causes for every natural phenomenon, intensified, as it 
has been, by thousands of years of inculcation of myths erected 
into religious tenets.” 


LEAF-CUTTER ANTS AND THEIR MUSH- 
ROOM GARDENS. 


— ant as a worker, as acivil engineer, as a colonist, and 

as a soldier, is well and popularly known; the antasa 
gardener and dairyman is also well known, though less widely 
known; but the ant as a mushroom gardener will be to most peo- 
ple something entirely new. Fritz Méller, a German naturalist, 
from observations on leaf-cutter ants in South America, has es- 
tablished as a fact what has been before but mere conjecture, 
namely, that these ants cultivate a fungus for food, keeping their 
mushroom “gardens” diligently weeded and protecting them 
from the sun and weather. Modller’s results are detailed in a 
recent work, the following résumé of which appears in Vaturen 
og Mannesket, a Copenhagen magazine. 

““MGller was started in his work by the following remark in 
Th. Belt’s book,‘ The Naturalist in Nicaragua’: ‘I believe that 
the leaf-cutter ants are in reality mushroom growers and eaters.’ 

“Already, in 1863, Bates, in his book, ‘The Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ had raised the question regarding the use made by 





THE FUNGUS GARDEN OF THE LEAF-CUTTING ANT. 


the leaf-cutter ant of the enormous quantity of leaves cut and 
carried underground; but it was Fritz Moller who showed what 
that use was. 

“The leaf-cutter ant, atta discigera, is about 6.5 mm. [quar- 
ter of an inch] long. Its jaws are very strong, with serrated 
edges, and clash together laterally. The ant begins at the edge 
of a leaf and cuts out a piece in about five minutes, revolving on 
one of its hind legs asa pivot. When the piece is almost cut out, 
the ant goes on to the main portion of the leaf, cuts through the 
last piece, uniting it with the severed portion, drags up the latter, 
. balances it on edge between its forelegs, and then, grasping it 
with its jaws, lifts it above its head so that the center of gravity 
of the load is above the ant itself. It then marches off down the 
stem to the base, over the ground to the end of the ‘ant-street,’ 
and along this to the next, traveling at a uniform speed and 
never letting go its load. The weight carried was often found to 
be twice that of the ant and sometimes as much as ten times its 
own weight. 

“The nests of the atta discigera are usually below the surface 
of the soil, but covered wherever necessary with a thick mass of 
withered pieces of leaves, twigs, etc. The interior of the 
nest is filled with a curious spongy mass, full of chambers, very 
much like the coarse sponges used in bath-tubs, in which the ants 
were seen running about, and in which were found eggs, larve, 
and pupe. This is the fungus ‘garden,’ and the food of the 
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ants. It is separated from the roof and lateral walls of the next 
by a clear space. 

“Upon examination, the garden is found to consist of an in 
mense conglomeration of small round particles of not more than 
.5mm. [one-fiftieth of aninch] indiameter. These are penetrated 
by, and enveloped in the white hyphz [branching filaments] of 
a fungus, which hold the particles together. | 
similar to each other throughout the nest. Strewn thickly 
upon the surface of the garden are round bodies about .25 mm. 
[one-hundredth of an inch] in diameter, which always occur in the 
nests, except in the very young portions of the garden. ‘They 


These hyphz are 


consist of aggregations of peculiar swollen hyphe, called by 
Miller ‘clumps,’ and are the principal food of the ants. A micro- 
scopical examination of the particles of which the garden is com- 
posed shows that they contain remains of leaves, bits of epidermis 
stomata, and spiral vessels. 

“If a nest be broken into and the garden disturbed, the ants 
will collect it as quickly as possible, especially the newer parts 
taking as much trouble over it as over the larve, and covering it 
up in a hurry to protect it against the light. A nest 1 meter by 
50 cm. [39 by 20 inches] was broken into, and twenty-four hours 
later a new roof had been put over it. 

“If a portion of garden be left to itself and in darkness, the 
ants having been removed, the hyphez develop in a thick mass 
several centimeters high; the ‘clumps’ are used up, apparently 
supplying material for it, while conidia [spores] are formed all 
over the mass. 

“Some ants’ nests were placed under a bell-jar and supplied 
liberally with rose-leaves. 
soon died. 


The ants made no use of them and 
Moller supplied some ants with a piece of ‘garden’ ; 
they rebuilt it and covered it so far as they could. It shrank in 
size from day today. The ants brought out the old pieces and 
added them to the wall. When the‘ 
the ants died. He starved some ants for five days and then sup- 
plied them with a piece of ‘garden.’ 
eat of the ‘clumps.’ 


garden’ was all exhausted 
They immediately began to 
““Moller succeeded in making the ants build in captivity. He 


supplied them with a sandy floor, bits of 
leaves. 


‘garden’ and fresh 
The dish in which they worked was covered with a 
glass lid and this again with a dark cloth. 
without covering the ‘ 


The ants built in it 
garden.’ In this way, MOller was able to 
observe the processes, methods, and habits of the ants. 

“An ant bringing in a leaf proceeds to cut it into halves, re 
peating the process till it has a very small piece left. This it 
holds between its forefeet and turns round, crushing it inits jaws 
until the whole is reduced to a round ball of pulp. 
takes and adds to the ‘garden.’ 


This it then 
So well is the kneading done 
that no single cell remains uncrushed. Mdller observed that the 
hyphe of the fungus grew through and round one of the particles 
in a few hours. 

“In the nests are a number of small workers who were sup- 
posed to do the kneading, but they do not doit. Their function 
is the weeding of the ‘garden,’ and this they do so well that a 
portion of it removed and grown in a nutrient solution gave a 
perfectly pure culture, not even containing bacteria. 

“Moller observed not only the afta dzscigera, but several other 
species of leaf-cutter ants, and gives detailed descriptions of his 
discoveries, both as to their characteristic features and as regards 
their ‘streets’ and manner of working.”—7ranslated for Tuk 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Sources of Aluminum.—The presence of aluminum in clay, 
says The Age of Steel, October 27, has led to wild notions as to 
its available quantities. Men have looked on a clay bank and 
indulged in visionary estimates of the wealth that was simply 
waiting for a large shovel and a roomy wheelbarrow. It is, how- 
ever, stated as a cold scientific fact by a member of the United 
States Geological Survey, that until some radical change is made 
from the present method of reducing aluminum, bauxite must 
continue to be the chief source from which the metal is obtained. 
This mineral, according to geological researches, is at present 
located in Arkansas and in the southern part of the Appalachian 
Valley, extending from Adairsville, Ga., to Jacksonville, Ala. 
The continuity of these deposits is not yet demonstrated, and the 
possible or probable supply is an unknown. quantity. That 


science will ultimately devise efficient and economic methods of 
reducing aluminum, by which the ubiquitous white metal can be 
more generously used, is simply a matter of time. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


The Strength of the Swan’s Wing.—A writer in J/acmzllan’s 
Magazine, in speaking of the force of the blow of the wing of 
a swan, refers to the statement that it is sufficient to break the 
leg of a man as a “tradition,” and seems inclined to doubt its 
truth. In relation to this a correspondent of 7he National 
Drug gist, November, states that the first surgical case that 
he had in the State of Arkansas was setting an arm that had 
been fractured in that manner. ‘The accident occurred on Swan 
Lake, near Shawnee Village plantation, in Mississippi County, 
in the winter of 1870. The patient, a hunter for the Memphis 
market, was “fire-hunting” at night, and a band of swans flew at 
the light. The man was in a little pirogue, and instinctively 
threw his arms up to protect his head. The left arm was struck 
by the wing of one of the birds, and sustained a compound frac- 
ture of the forearm, both bones being broken. ‘From what we 
then saw,” says the writer, ““and several years’ subsequent experi- 
ence, we have no doubt of the ability of the swan to break the leg 


of an ordinary man by a stroke of the wing.” 


Inheritance of Artificially-Produced Conditions.—A large and 
influential school of modern biologists denies that any acquired 
characteristic can be inherited. They explain away the numerous 
facts that seem to the ordinary to prove the contrary, and challenge 
the production of a single authentic instance of the class. This 
is rendered somewhat troublesome by the fact that they insist on 
giving their own definition of the word “acquired.” Every one 
agrees, however, that a malformation or diseased condition pro- 
duced artificially comes under this head. If a man whose leg 
had been lost in an accident should have children with but one 
leg apiece there would be nothing more to say on the subject, but 
unfortunately [for science] this never occurs. The late Dr. Brown- 
Sequard once induced artificial epilepsy in some guinea-pigs, 
and these had epileptic offspring. This, said the biologists in 
question, proved nothing. ‘The animals probably had a tendency 
to epilepsy, which had been only developed, not caused, by the 
experiment, and it was this tendency—inborn, not acquired—that 
had been inherited. Now, however, we learn from NVa/ure, 
October 25, that Dr. Leonard Hill, of University College, Lon- 
don, operated several months ago upon a pair of guinea-pigs, 
producing a droop of the left upper eyelid by the division of a 
nerve. ‘To this pair two offspring have just been born, each of 
which exhibits a well-marked droop of the left upper eyelid. “A 
very large series of experiments,” says Dr. Hill, “are, of course, 
needed to eliminate all sources of error.” Still, it would seem 
difficult to explain away such results as these. 


A Snake’s Strange Meal.—The following curious incident is 
described in Nature, London, October 25. One of a pair of boas 
belonging to the Zoological Society was found, one morning re- 
cently, to have swallowed its mate. The surviving snake was 
nine feet long while the other was eight, and the swallower was 
so distended by his enormous meal that its scales were almost 
separated, and it was unable to coil or to move. ‘There is every 
reason to believe,” says ature, “that in accomplishing this al- 
most incredible feat the snake acted by mistake, and that it de- 
voured its companion by what deserves to be called an accident. 
The larger boa was fed with a pigeon before the house was closed 
for the night. It swallowed the bird, and the other boa was then 
given a pigeon, which it had begun to swallow when the snakes 
were left for the night. It is believed that the larger snake then 
caught hold of the part of the pigeon which projected from the 
other’s mouth and gradually enveloped, not only the bird, but 
the head of the other snake. Once begun, the swallowing 
process would go on almost mechanically. -As the swallowed 
snake was only one foot less in length than the swallower, and of 
equal bulk, weighing about fifty pounds, the gastric juices must 
have dissolved the portion which first entered the snake’s stomach 
before the remainder was drawn into the jaws. Though still 
rather lethargic, the surviving boa is not injured by its meal.” 


Heat for Steam from Melted Slag.—The extraction of heat 
from melted slag for steam-making purposes has been success- 
fully accomplished in New South Wales, Australia, according to 
The Industrial World, Chicago, November 1. The slag is 
poured from an ordinary furnace into tubes set vertically through 
a boiler shell, the diameter of the tubes increasing toward the 
lower end. The heat passes through the tubes to the surround- 
ing water. The solidified contents of the tubes, together with 


the skins which form upon the dumping pots, are delivered to a 
wrought-iron car passing below the boiler, and the feed-water is 
passed over them. The output of slag from one 112 by 60 inch 
silver-lead furnace furnished 60 horse-power of steam at Broken 
Hill, where the experiment was tried. 


The Firing of Projectiles by Successive Explosions.—The 
idea that greater speed can be given to a projectile by exploding 
several charges behind it in quick succession, thus giving it a 
series of fresh impulses, is not anew one. The multicharge gun 
was a form in which it seemed to promise success. In this gun 
the auxiliary charges were placed in chambers situated at inter- 
vals along the bore of the cannon and discharged by the shot itself 
as it passedthem. This device has never come into practical use, 
but the idea due to Sir Henry Bessemer—of firing the charge in 
two instalments—has recently been revived by Harris P. Hurst, an 
American inventor, with more promising results. The cartridge 
of the Hurst gun, according to London Engineering, October 
1g, is in two parts—a central steel tube containing about 10 per 
cent. of the charge, and a space around it holding the rest. The 
latter explodes first, and by its flame ignites the charge in the 
tube when the projectile has moved forward about thirty inches 
on its way. We learn from newspaper reports that recent United 
States Government tests of the gun’ do not show any increased 
speed of the projectile, but that the shock of recoil is greatly 
diminished by the device. : 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


It is reported that one of the largest manufacturing establishments in 
Kansas will soon be converted into an aluminum factory. 


TESTS by the Navy Department show that aluminum is not available for 
naval uses. It is reported that barnacles attach to it,and that it corrodes 
in salt water. 

>. 

A VERY fine display of aurora was observed in New Zealand and South- 
eastern Australia on August 20. At Sydney the southeastern sky assumed 
a peculiar green tint on that date at 6:35 P.M. 


ACCORDING to 7he London Engineer, the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway is now building sixty electric locomotives, each capable of draw- 
ing eight hundred tons at a speed of fifteen miles an hour, and also a num- 
ber of motor cars. 


TO mask the smell of kerosene add amyl acetate to the extent of about 
one per cent. (ten grams tothe liter). This not only modifies the disagree- 
able smell and converts it into a not unpleasant aromatic odor, but seems 
to make the flame brighter and whiter. 


THE Chinese dentist makes artificial teeth from the femur of an ox, and 
inserts them by passing a copper wire through them and fastening to the 
adjoining teeth. They are ornamental rather than useful, and the cost of 
three or four amounts to twenty-five or thirty cents. 


A BOARD of United States engineers has reported favorably upon the con- 
struction of acanal from Great Falls, on the Potomac River, to Washing- 
ton, a distance of about 10 miles. The estimated cost is $3,765,000, and more 
than 6,000 horse-power would beavailable. About 4,500 horse-power of this 
would be necessary to generate sufficient electricity to light the public 
buildings and streets of Washington. 


ASBESTOS is used in paints, roofing, and building materials as a non-con- 
ductor of heat, for steam-packing, for fireproof cements, for tubing, for 
shovels, fork-tines, cloth, rugs, cord, and sewing-thread. Inthe household 
it is now made into hearth-blowers, stove-polishers, mats, sadiron rests, and 
for baking-paper. It will come in time, no doubt, to furnish fire-proof 
handles, aprons, carpets, and a dozen other things. 


‘“ THERE is practically no limit tothe speed that can be attained on a rail- 
road,”’ said Edisonina recent interview. ‘It is wrong toassume that there 
is. The only limit there could be would be the point at which the engine 
and cars break up or fly to pieces. I think that great speed will finally be 
attained, and it will be when we are able to obtain electricity direct from 
coal. The discovery of a way of converting coal directly into electricity 
will be the turning-point of all our methods of propulsion.” 


SOME of our English cousins are disposed to poke fun at American 
physicians for inventing big names (in bad Greek) for trivial diseases, but, 
on the whole, the British doctor is not behind us in that respect. A late 
number of an English medical journal has an article on ‘‘ Thalassotherapy,” 

which means, in plain English, sending your patient to the seashore to re- 
cuperate. Possibly the word has a Continental origin, as there has just 
been held at Boulogne a Congress of Thalassotherapy, at which a large 
number of Thalassotherapeuts were gathered together. 


A WAY TO DISPOSE OF SEWER-GAS.—An apparatus is now on trial in Great 
Britain, says 7he Age of Steel, St. Louis, November 3, which, it is claimed, 
will abate the sewer-gas nuisance that is poisoning the atmosphere more or 
less in large cities. This apparatus is a combination of a street-lamp and 
an extractor, in which both the lighting and destructive powers of the 
offensive gas are utilized. The gas can be drawn up the standard, which 
is connected with the sewer-pipe, from a distance of 450 yards and at the 
rate of 580 feet an hour, when the burner is consuming fifteen feet of gas per 
hour. The luminosity of the gas-flame is stated to be increased in the 
operation by five per cent. 
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SENATOR HOAR ON UNITARIANISM. 


EORGE WILLIAM CURTIS was elected President of the 

National Unitarian Conference in 1891. On the death of 

Mr. Curtis, August 31, 1891, Senator George F. Hoar was chosen 

President, and presided over the session of the Conference held 

in October last. His address as President at that conference is 

published in Zhe Unitarian, November. 
most striking passages : 


We quote some of its 


“It is not yet a century since the name ‘Unitarian’ was first 
borne by an American church. The word is not found in the 
first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. We have never been 
strong in mere numbers. Yet how have the men and women to 
whom, whether in honor or reproach, it has been applied, mingled 
with the best life in a thousand communities! What poets, what 
prophets, what inspired orators, what sages, what counselors, 
what grave and reverend men in chair of state, in legislative 
chambers, on judges’ bench, in college-halls, what fathers and 
mothers and daughters in Israel, what martyrs and reformers, 
what benefactors, what soldiers who gave their young lives for 
their country, or came home from battle victors, living and 
laurel-crowned! . 

“But while we support and stand by this great organization of 
our denomination, and while we demand of our brethren and 
sisters their most zealous and devoted service in the work of the 
Unitarian parish, let us remember that these are instrumentali- 
ties for teaching and promoting chiefly the things in which we 
agree with devout men and women of the faith everywhere, and 
not those things in which we differ from them. ‘The Sermon on 
the Mount, the two sublime commandments upon whjch hang all 
the law and prophets, the entire precept and example of Jesus 
‘Christ, constitute to our minds the chief portion and essence of 
Unitarianism, as they constitute, I believe, to the Methodist, to 
the Calvinist, to the Episcopalian, the chief and essential part of 
Methodism or of Calvinism or of Episcopacy. We havea state- 
ment of faith, a liturgy, a priesthood, and a scheme of salvation. 
And, if we maintain that either of these is not assented to in 
principle and substance by the great body of worshipers of other 
denonsinations, we are so far making the very serious admission 
that it is not supported by what, to many thoughtful minds, is 
the strongest single argument for immortality itself; namely, 
that it has its support in the consent of all devout souls, and in 
the instinct of universal humanity. 

“TI do not look for the coming of the time when what are called 
sects or denominations will disappear. Still less is the time to 
be expected or to be desired when the emulation which comes 
from separate organization will cease to be one of the most 
powerful forces in Christian activity. In the time of the Apostles 
they began to say, ‘Iam of Paul’ and‘! am of Apollos;’ and, 
with a change of name, they have been sayingitever since. The 
seven churches to whom the angel of Patmos sent his messages 
had acquired, within the time of a life which began as early as the 
life of the Saviour himself, a separate, individual, human char- 
acter and quality, each as distinct from that of the other as that 
of Hamlet is from that of Othello. These distinctions, these 
organizations, these rivalries and emulations, these strifes, are 
to continue until the end of time. From them, as fromall things 
human, will come much evil, but mingled with, and, as I believe, 
in the end to be subdued and overcome by, a far larger good. 
But we are here to assert our property as brethren and as Chris- 
tians in whatever any of them has that is excellent in its history, 
in its achievements, in its literature, or in its examples of brave 
and holy men or women. Although a dweller in Massachusetts, 
I claim property as an American and a countryman in Starr King 
of California, as I do in George Washington of Virginia. If I 
were a Presbyterian, I would claim a like property, as a Chris- 
tian, in Starr King, the Unitarian, as in George Washington, the 
Episcopalian. No Athanasian creed can shut out my soul from 
the soul of George Herbert. No church politics can make my 
senses numb to the fragrance of that wreath of lilies, ‘The Chris- 
tian Year’ of John Keble. When Archbishop Ireland, then Bishop 
of Minnesota, announced that, of the liquor-sellers in his diocese, 
less than 5 per cent. were of the Catholic faith, I wished to pay 
my profound homage to the man who had brought this to pass; 
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I felt that his Christianity and that of my revered and beloved 
master, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, were, in essentials, very much 
the same. When somebody told Abraham Lincoln, during the 
war, that General Grant drank whiskey,’ he said he should like to 
send a barrel of the same kind to each of the other generals. | 
should like to send a barrel of Archbishop Ireland’s theology to 
the other bishops. When the same man uttered in Washington, 
two or three years ago, his brave rebuke to the men who despoil 
our Southern fellow citizens of the glory of their American citi- 
zenship, I felt I should like to send some of our Protestant clergy 
to his Sunday-school. If the dear theologians have said anything 
unkind of us, let us hope they will think better of it when we 
meet them hereafter, where they will know even as also they are 
known.” 


The Gospels an Impossible Rule of Life.—In discussing the 
moral limitations of self-sacrifice, Mr. F. H. Bradley (/nterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, October) maintains that the moral 
standard of the primitive Christians was one-sided and that to 
accept the Gospels as a rule of life to-day is both impossible and 
undesirable from an ethical pointof view. Hesays: “If ‘Chris- 
tianity’ is to mean the taking the Gospels as our rule of life, then 
we none of us are Christians, and, no matter what we say, we 
all know we ought not to be. If Greek morality was one-sided, 
that of the New Testament is still more one-sided, for it implies 
that the development of the individual and the State is worthless. 
It is not merely that it contemns victory over the forces of nature, 
that it scorns beauty and despises knowledge, but there is not 
one of our great moral institutions which it does not ignore or 
condemn. The rights of property are denied or suspected, the 
ties of the family are broken, there is no longer any nation or 
patriotism, and the union of the sexes becomes a second-rate 
means against sin. Universal love doubtless is a virtue, but 
tameness and baseness—to turn the cheek to every rascal who 
smites it, to suffer the robbery of villains and the contumely of 
the oppressor, to stand by idle when the helpless are violated and 


the land of one’s birth in its death-struggle, and to leave honor 


55 
and vengeance and justice to God above—are qualities that de- 


The morality of the primitive Ch: 
tians is that of a religious sect; 


serve some other epithet. 
it is homeless, sexless, and na 
tionless. The morality of to-day rests on the family, on property, 
and the Nation. j world we are 
in; to be in the world and not of it was their type of perfection. 
The moral chasm between us is, in short, as wide as the intellec- 


Our duty is to be members of the 


tual; and if it has been politic to ignore this, I doubt if it is poli- 
tic any longer. We have lived a long time now the professors of 
a creed which no one consistently can practice, and which, if 


practiced, would be as immoral as it is unreal.” 


Pulpit Plagiarism.—‘“It is notorious that in England there 
exist a sentiment and usage regarding pulpit plagiarism which 
belong to a plane much lower than the average standard of our 
country. The advertisement and sale of sermons, for the use 
more especially of clergymen of the Established Church, have 
long been an unblushing affront to honesty and decency. The 
Rev. Charles Buck, in his book of ‘Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, 
and Entertaining,’ states that not far from one of the English 
universities, three different clergymen, on three successive Sun- 
days, delivered the same discourse and to the same congregation. 
More recently, Lord Teignmouth relates that on the same day he 
heard in Dublin two sermons of Mr. Venn (of Clapham) by two 
clergymen in different places. Yet more recently an English 
clergyman, who was chaplain at a station on the continent, 
preached a volume of Caird’s sermons right through without giv- 
ing credit. 

“Professor Shedd, in his ‘Homiletics and Pastoral Theology,’ 
quotes the following: ‘ 7he English Churchman contains the 
following announcement: ‘A clergyman of experience and 
moderate views, who distinguished himself during his university 
course in Divinity and English Composition, will furnish origi- 
nal sermons, in strict accordance with the Church of England, in 
a legible hand; at 5s. 1d. each. 
any diocese. 


Only one copy will be given in 
A specimen will be sent if wished for. Sermons 
made to order, on any required subject, on reasonable terms. 
For further particulars apply.”’”—Hartford Seminary Record, 
October. 
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A PRECURSOR OF LUTHER. 


\V HEN Martin Luther was an infant of two years, his cele- 

brated theses were strikingly anticipated by the ten prop- 
ositions which were advanced by Jean Laillier, or Lellier, a priest 
of Paris. By English writers, however, Laillier seems to have 
been almost entirely overlooked, Henry C. Lea, in his “ History 
of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages,” being the only one of 
such writers, we are told, who makes him. 
Writers of other nations mention him in connection with Huss, 


any reference to 


Wyclif, Calvin, and other Reformers, and the Rev. S. G. Ayres, 
assistant librarian of Drew Theological Seminary, endeavors to 
rescue Laillier from the obscurity into which he has fallen among 
English-speaking people, by means of an interesting sketch in 
The Methodist Review. 


from the Register of the University of Paris, which Fleury copied 


He obtains the material for this sketch 
in his ‘“ //¢storiqgue Ecclesiastigue,” Brussels, 1726. Mr. Ayres 
writes as follows: 


“Jean Laillier was a priest of Paris, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, and a licentiate in theology in the year 1484, the year follow- 
ing Luther’s birth. In July, 1485, he presented ten radical prop- 
ositions, some of which were aimed at the most vital doctrines of 
the Church: 

“TI, ‘St. Peter received from Christ neither power over the 
Apostles nor primacy.’ 

“IJ. ‘All those who compose the ecclesiastical hierarchy have 
received equal power from Jesus Christ, so that the priests are 
equal in power and jurisdiction in the government of the Church.’ 

“III. ‘The Pope cannot remit all punishment by plenary in- 
dulgence, even though granted justly and with reason.’ 

“TV. ‘Abbots and priors do not give absolution in virtue of 
the Keys, but by custem only. ‘Therefore, 
divine ordinance.’ 

“V. ‘If you ask about the Pope, the less said the better.’ 

“VI. ‘The simple priests are useless.’ 


confession is not a 


“VII. ‘Those who confess to mendicant monks, even by the 
prescribed rule, are not absolved, but must confess the same to 
their priest.’ 

“VIII. ‘John XXIII. did not have the power to enforce the 
decretal vas election7s.’ (This condemned Jean de Poilly.) 

“IX. ‘The decretals and decrees of the Pope are simply mock- 
eries. 

“xX. *The 
Churches. ’ 


Romish Church is not the chief of the other 
“On the last day of the same month he was cited by the Faculty 
of the Sorbonne to appear before them. 


ten propositions, with others. 


He laid before them his 
The new propositions were nine 
in number, and were each answered in turn by the Faculty.” 


The Faculty, we are told, pronounced all these propositions 


blasphemous, heretical, or impious. 


“Soon after Laillier applied to the University for his degree of 
doctor. At this time the theological faculty brought forward a 
new proposition, extracted from former writings of Laillier. 
This proposition stated that a simple priest could consecrate the 
holy oil and could ordain as well as the Pope or bishop. Further, 
all priests were equal in power and jurisdiction. St. Thomas 
had as much authority among the Indians as St. Peter among the 
Romans. It was decided that this must be publicly recanted, 
and also that Laillier could not have his degree. 

“Nothing daunted, he immediately appealed to Parliament. 
By them, the case was sent back to Louis, 


3ishop of Paris, for 
investigation. 


This the bishop began in connection with Jean 
Cossart, the inquisitor, and four doctors selected by the theologi- 
cal faculty. Laillier presented four propositions reaffirming his 
position on the following points: 

“1. ‘The uselessness of fasting in Lent.’ 
2. ‘The limitation of the authority and power of the Church’ 
(quoting Gerson and D’Ailly in support of his position). 

“3. ‘The denial of the Romish position concerning the history 
of celibacy.’ 


“ 


“ 


4. He alsostated that Gerson, in his treatise, ‘Of the Spiritual 
Life of the Soul,’ had presented propositions more radical than 
his own. 


or 


The theological faculty immediately condemned these propo- 
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sitions. They especially denied the statements respecting Ger- 


son. The bishop and inquisitor agreed to proceed separately. 
While these investigations were going on, the Faculty was not 
idle. They presented the case to Arnoul Alouf, ‘Promoter of the 
Officialty,’ of Paris. They informed him that the propositions 
of Laillier had been preached in several places to the scandal of 
the faithful, and that they had already been condemned by the 
Faculty of Theology as scandalous, schismatic, damaging to the 
doctrine of the Church, aiming at rebellion against superiors, 
blasphematory against the saints who had been canonized by the 
Pope and the Apostolic See, suspected of heresy, pernicious, rash, 
presumptuous, and contrary to good manners. 
Laillier to retract publicly.” 


Alouf ordered 


Laillier does not appear to have been of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made, for, the account tells us that he recanted openly 
on June 23, 1486. He probably had no other aim than the inter- 
nal reform of the Church. His bishop appeared quite willing to 
condone his errors, but the Pope issued a Bull forbidding the 
faculty to grant him the doctorate. In conclusion, Mr. Ayres 


says: 


“Weak and fickle as he proved to be, still his life was not 
in vain; for it stimulated thought, and that, too, in the very 
direction that was taken afterward by the Reformation, namely: 
1. The denial of early historical celibacy; 2. The denial of the 
power of the priest, and a hint at the priesthood of all believers ; 
3. The setting forth of the foolishness of the worship of saints; 
4. The denial of Papal authority; 5. The denial of the primacy 
of St. Peter in authority and jurisdiction; 6. The denial of the 
power to grant indulgences. Jean Laillier is the connecting link 
between Gerson and D’Ailly of the Council of Constance, the 
men who there attempted the internal reformation of the Church, 
and Briconnet and Le Fevre, the immediate precursors of Calvin.” 


Individual Cups at the Communion.—Zz0n’s Herald (Meth. - 
Epis ¥ 


soston, presents, what seems to us, the strongest argu- 
ment we have seen against the use of individual cups. It says 
‘““We see in the present movement for individual 


cups an 
uncalled-for emphasizing of the divisions of society 


, and a mis- 
taken concession to the too prevalent tendency toward cleavage 


on personal or class lines. The danger in this direction to our 


unity as a people, no one neeed be told, is very great. It is a 
danger that threatens Church and State alike. The communion- 
table has been hitherto jealously guarded as the most powerful 
protest against this whole spirit, as the strongest possible witness 
that the Church is one from top to bottom, from center to circum- 
ference—that it is a drotherhood within whose sacred circle no 
distinction of black or white, rich or poor, male or female, young 
or old, bond or free, should be recognized. Where prejudice or 
patronage or pride of purse have been permitted to have their 
way in this matter, it has been felt by every true-hearted, un- 
sophisticated disciple that the religion of the lowly Nazarene had 
been misrepresented. Caste-barriers in India have been pros- 
trated at the communion table. Shall we erect them here in 
America?” 


Church-Unity.—“ We are a long way off yet from an ideal 
Church-unity, but we might make vast strides toward the realiza- 
tion of that ideal, and thus to the conversion of the world to the 
principles of Him of Nazareth, if some of the various branches 
of Christendom would take the initiative in the direction of 
The action of the various churches 
thus far has only been tentative and preliminary, and about once 
in so often a spasm of talk arouses the Church to wistful longings 
for unity. A Grand Council of American Churches, to which 
iould be elected, not according to the quota of mem- 
bership in each denomination, but as our various States are rep- 
resented in our National Senate, by perfect equality of represen- 
tation, thus securing to our smallest sects equal weight and 
influence with those that are larger, and giving to the deliver- 
ances of such a conclave not authoritative but simple commenda- 
tory power, might throw light upon this question in the guidance 
of which the churches could walk and have peace, and might be, 
after all—only a babel of tongues and strife!"—7he Rev. R. 
DeWitt Mallary, in Christian Literature, November. 


federation or solidarity. 


delegates 
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EMERSON’S RELIGION. 


SERIES of articles on the religion of eminent American 

writers is appearing in 7ke Arena. We have already 
published portions of several articles of the series (Whittier’s 
Religion, Vol. IX., p. 378; Walt Whitman’s Religion, p. 590), and 
present below extracts from another article. The writer, W. H. 
Savage, traces a close connection between the Transcendental 
movement in New England and the warfare instituted by Car- 
lyle, in his “Signs of the Times” and “Sartor Resartus,” upon 
shams. He quotes Lowell as saying that the publication of 
Carlyle’s works was in New England “the signal for a sudden 
mental and moral mutiny.” Puritanism had lost its power, we 
are told, but its sham effigies still filled the seats of power. The 
result on the public mind is given in the following picturesque 
description by Lowell in his essay on Thoreau : 

“The namelesseagle of the tree Ygdrasil was about to sit at last, and 
wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed from all sides, each eager to thrust under the 
mystic bird that chalk egg from which the new and fairer creation was to 
be hatched in due time. Every possible form of intellectual and physical 
dyspepsia brought forth its gospel. Bran had its prophets, and plainness 
of speech was carried to a pitch that would have taken away the breath of 
George Fox. Even swearing had its evangelists, who answered an inquiry 
after their health with an elaborate ingenuity of imprecation that might 
have been honorably mentioned by Marlborough in generalorders. Every- 
body hada Mission (with a capital M) to attend to everybody else's busi- 
ness. .. . Nota few impecunious zealots abjured the use of money (unless 
earned by other people) professing to live on the internal revenues of the 


spirit. Some had an assurance of instant millennium as soon as hooks 
and eyes should be substituted for buttons.” 


Into the midst of this mutinous condition of mind and morals 
stepped forth Ralph Waldo Emerson. In him, Mr. Savage says, 
“the sanity and divinity of this movement. found their highest 
and final expression.” Mr. Savage proceeds as follows: 


“Now let us see what it was that Emerson gave to his audience 
—his version of ‘the everlasting gospel’ of religion and life. He 
taught, in the first place, that this universe is a spiritual universe, 
a manifestation of God. 


* * Ever fresh, the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds.’ 

“There is, he said to his fellows, no such thing as ‘dead mat- 
ter,’ no such thing as a world outside God, made by Him asa 
carpenter builds a house, and then cursed by Him for a bad job 
when it was finished. ..-. 

“All things, from atoms to sidereal systems, from the spring- 
ing grass to the soul of man, are 


***By one music enchanted, 
One Deity stirred.’ 


“And this one Deity is the Eternal Goodness. 


** Love works at the center, 
Heart-heaving alway; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day.’ 


“Think of Ralph Waldo Emerson standing, sweet-faced as a 
seraph, and as calmly audacious, in the valley of dry bones and 
proclaiming such a message as that! ‘The dry bones declared, 
with an infinite amount of clatter and dust-raising, that it was 
rank paganism. But he said it, and the gentle nature that he 
invoked made answer in rain and dew, and now the clover 
blooms, and children play, where ghosts sat in council and 
dreamed that God was dead. 

““A second point in the new doctrine was this: The soul of man 
lives and moves and has its being in and from this Soul of the 
Universe. This, to be sure, is good Bible doctrine, having Paul 
to stand its sponsor. The trouble was that Emerson believed it 
and the Churches did not. To him it was a fact; to them it was 
a phrase. 


“** As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; he is 
nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at need inexhaustible power. 
-.- Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to behoid the absolute 
nature of justice and truth, and we learn that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the finite.’ 


“A Boston minister said, the Sunday after his death, ‘Mr. 


Emerson was a Christian theist.’ That was not exactly what 
they said on the 15th of July, 1838, when he had concluded his 
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famous address before the Divinity School in Cambridge. On 
that occasion, he published what we may call the soul's declara- 
tion of independence. Before that day, it had been the fashion in 
the religious circles of New England to quote Scripture texts to 
prove one’s right to hold the opinion of some man long ago dead 
and buried. Emerson boldly declared that the soul itself is the 
source and seat of authority, the creator of texts and their right- 
fullord. ‘Jesus,’ he says, ‘was better than others, because He 
refused to listen to others, and listened at home.’ If a man is 
to hear God speak, he mus¢ listen at home. ‘The best he can hear 
elsewhere will be only an echo. ‘This should be plain enough. 


***Vet see what strong intellects dare not vet hear God himself 


,» unless He 
speak the phraseology of I know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Pau 
They say with those foolish Israelites, ‘‘ Let not God speak to us lest we die. 
Speak thou, speak anv man with us and we will obey.’’ Everywhere I am 
hindered of meeting God in my brother because he has shut his own temple 
doors, and recites fables merely of his brother's, or his brother's brother's 
God.’ 


“If one say to-day ‘Mr. Emerson was a Christian theist,’ there 
will be, if anything, only the faintest murmur of dissent, even on 
the part of orthodox critics. But ¢‘4en he was a ‘pantheist’ and 
a‘pagan.’ In 1848, in his ‘Fable for Critics, Mr. Lowell termed 
him a ‘primitive pagan,’ and within the remembrance of men 
still young Zhe North American Review termed his doctrine and 
his spirit ‘refreshingly pagan.’ ‘There certainly could have been 
no more open and emphatic denial of all the then common theo- 
ries of human nature than the philosophy advanced by the man 
who found Boston Unitarianism too narrow to hold him. We 
may thank God and take courage. The paganism of the year 
1848 is the Christian theism of to-day. Emerson retracted no 
word that he ever uttered. . . 

“*Religion or worship,’ he says, ‘is the attitude of those who 
see that the nature of things works for truth and right forever. 
Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect.’ It is the attitude of 
a man who does not see that as he deals, so he is, and so he ap- 
pears. It is the behavior of the man who does not see that rela- 
tion and connection are not somewhere and sometimes, but 
everywhere and always—that what comes out of life is what was 
put into it. The Andover Board of Visitors might possibly still 
say that such a statement puts the truth ‘poetically and senti- 
mentally,’ and that it is therefore dangerous and misleading. 

“Does any one ask: What did such a man think of the soul’s 
destiny? As I have done elsewhere, so here, I summon him to 
speak for himself. This is his opinion: 

“*Everything is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. That the 
world is for his education is the only sane solution of the enigma. .. . 

‘“*T ama better believer, and all serious souls are better believers, in 
immortality than we can give grounds for. The real evidence is too subtle, 
or is higher than we can write down in propositions. We cannot prove our 
faith by syllogisms.’ 

“We must find its evidence in the hints that Nature gives us, in 

*“* The grand recoil 
Of life resurgent from the soil 
Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil.’ ” 


DEAN HOLE INTERVIEWED. 


EAN HOLE, who is now on a visit to the United States, 
has been subjected to that American procedure called an 
“interview.” As he is a high dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land—Dean of Rochester—eminent as a preacher, distinguished 
as a scholar and author, an intimate friend of Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and Tennyson, what he has to say is of interest. Gilson 
Willetts gives the interview in this week’s Outlook. He tells us 
that the Dean looks upon the Church of England as divided into 
three parts, “ High, Low, and Broad,” and then he subdivides the 
High into extreme Ritualists and those “quite content to obey 
simply the strict letter of the Prayer-Book.” He has no very 
great regard for the Broad. ‘Their teaching is too indefinite, 
and they are apt to rely too much upon their own wisdom, and 
to patronize others.” 
In referring to the Church and the temperance question, the 
Dean declared that those whom he represented believed that 
drunkenness can be cured, “not by restraint but by spiritual 


influence and common sense.” He advocates the opening of 
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museums and picture-galleries on Sunday. “We can 


easier lead a man to the house of God from exhibitions of the 


He said: 
beautiful than from the public-house.” What he said on the 
relation of the Church to the labor question is worth quoting in 


full: 


“T believe the chief ambition and highest hope of those who 
love the Church best and are working most heartily for it is to 
make their Church once more, by winning back the working- 
classes to her, what she was for fifteen hundred years— the 
Church of the English people. Every year shows some new de- 
velopment in plan and effort to win back the working-classes, to 
prove to them that the Church is no respecter of persons, that her 
gates are free and open to all, and, in the words of Bishop Cleve- 
One of 
the most effectual plans toward this end was the abolition of the 
pew system: instead of dividing a church as you divide a train 
over here, into Pullman palace cars and ordinary coaches, our 
pews are now open to all alike. 


land Coxe, she has never a son to honor before the rest. 


Special services are now held 
for the workingman, and Saturday nights our cathedral is 
crowded. Just what the Church of England is doing for the 
workingman in the way of organized help is evident in our Church 
Institutes, our Workingmen’s Clubs, and the public parks. As 
for ceremony, observance of the ritual, and what might be called 
‘stage business’—well, unless it is perfectly sincere, the people 
will have none of it.” 


WAS THE APOSTLE PETER EVER AT ROME? 


lee Rev. Mason Gallagher, D.D., has written a book with 

the above title which, he says, is a ‘‘critical examination of 
the evidence and arguments presented on both sides of the ques- 
tion.” Dr. Gallagher’s conclusion is that St. Peter never was at 
Rome at all, and that the Roman Catholic doctrine that he was 
the first Bishop of Rome—the beginning of the line of Popes 
which it is claimed reaches from St. Peter to Leo XIII.—isa myth. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review, November, is very 


severe in its criticism of this work. It says: 


“The book before us could not have been written by any one, 
at the present day, who had a reputation to lose. In learned ec- 
clesiastical circles, within and without the Church, the coming of 
St. Peter to Rome, and the importance of that event in the his- 
torical development of Roman supremacy, are things as well es- 
tablished as the Copernican system. But, even as Brother 
Jaspers may still be found, who maintain stoutly, and quote 
Scriptural authority for their statement, that ‘the Sun do move,’ 
so does Protestantism conveniently retain for the purpose of its 
anti-Roman crusade a brigade of champions with lusty lungs 
and brains impervious to critical light, who go on serenely grind- 
ing out objections refuted a thousand times by Catholics, and 
abandoned as worthless by the better class of Protestants. Yet, 
we cannot afford to ignore these books of the ‘baser sort,’ for 
they circulate largely among the vulgar, that is, precisely among 
the class which still retains some vestige, however perverted, of 
Christian faith. 

“We wish to protest, in our turn, against Dr. Gallagher's 
strange mixing together of two things so distinct as faith and 
theological science. Millions believe firmly in the Roman Pon- 
tificate of St. Peter, and its consequences, without being able to 
sift the value of the testimonies by which these tenets can be 
proved. Even if Protestants could make out their case, that 
‘there is no historic proof that Peter founded the Church in 
Rome,’ this would not make a single true Catholic waver in his 
faith; for we de/zeve this and every other doctrine of faith on the 
authority of Holy Church. It is not true, therefore, that the 
burden of proof lies upon us. It lies upon those who presume 
to assert that Christ’s Holy Church has erred in what all concede 
to be a fundamental article. From time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, the Roman Pontiff has sat on 
the Rock of Peter; and surely it is now an insane task to attempt 
to unseat him by merely negative arguments. So much for faith. 
If the question be approached from a scientific standpoint, we 
must discuss it ‘calmly and dispassionately,’ like any other his- 
torical fact, and free from ‘the theological bias which disfigures 
Dr. Gallagher’s book from beginning to end. Historical evi- 
dence is mainly accumulative. It will not do to take the intima- 
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tions of Ignatius, Clement, Caius, Papias, and a hundred others, 
all pointing in the same direction, and endeavor to break them as 
so many separate sticks. They are bundled together; and bound 
The straits to which 
Protestant writers against Romanism are driven, especially now 


together they neither break nor bend. 


that their best writers have openly given up the contention that 
St. Peter was never in Rome, is shown by the (we must call it) 
scurrilous language in which Dr. Gallagher sees fit to indulge 
when speaking of the Fathers of the Church. He reminds us of 
a pettifogging lawyer striving to bolster up a desperate case by 
browbeating the witnesses. If Protestantism can 
champions, we surely have no reason tocomplain. We only fear 
that some intelligent non-Catholic reader will be tempted to sus- 
pect that Dr. Gallagher, with his unmistakably Hibernian name, 
may be a Jesuit in disguise.” 


stand such 


The M. E. Church in Germany.—Few persons who are inter- 
ested in the work of the A. P. A. against the Roman Catholic 
Church are aware of the fact that Germany refuses to recognize 
the M. E. Church, because it is an American organization. It 
seems that the Methodists of Germany will be forced to sever 
their connection with the American body, or else remain unrecog- 
nized by the Government. 


P. S. Junker, Editor of 7ze Evangelist, Bremen, writes: 


“The members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany 
have no cause to wish for a separation from their American 
brethren. Our Church has international character. Her center, 
true enough, is in America, but her members are spread over all 
the world, and all her members, ministers, and conferences have 
equal rights. Yet a separation from America may become desir- 
able. Years ago, when we asked to be incorporated as a State 
Church in Prussia, we were told that Prussia had enough trouble 
with ome Church which is ruled from abroad (the Roman Catho- 
lic). That was in the years of the Au/turkampf. It is possible 
that the objection no longer holds good. The world is daily be- 
coming wiser, and perhaps the Government has learned that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church does not desire to meddle with poli- 
tics. But should the authorities still refuse to give us official 
recognition as long as we are connected with a ‘foreign’ Church, 
then we must seriously consider whether it is not time to sepa- 
rate.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD has been giving a lecture in London on “ Unita- 
rians and the Future.” It is said that she is not a brilliant speaker, but she 
was almost impassioned in her appeal to Unitarians to “‘ cast away the husk 
of Puritanism, and to avail themselves of all the help that can be given to 
religion by ritual, literature, architecture, and art.” 


THE Lutheran Church has 26 theological seminaries in the United States, 
with 1,033 students and go professors, and property valued at $1,097,800. It 
has 35 colleges, with 5,162 students and 297 professors, and property worth 
$3,024,500, and also 37 academies and 13 ladies’ seminaries, with a total of 
5,427 Students and 301 professcrs, the value of the property being $767,250. 


AMSTERDAM offers an international competition for a monument to 
Thomas a Kempis, the author of the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ.’”’ Plans must be 
submitted before January 1s, 1895, to the committee, which gives instruc- 
tions to applicants. The monument is to be erected at Zwolle, near Mount 
Saint Agnes, where the great monk died at ninety-one years of age. 


WE have Labor Day, and Hospital Sunday, and other memorial occasions, 
but the English Churchman goes ahead of the record and proposes a Sani- 
tation Sunday. The Church Sanitary Association suggests that the seventh 
Sunday after Trinity be known as Sanitation Sunday, because the Gospel 
for the day contains the record of Christ's disciples distributing wholesome 
food to those who were already in the enjoyment of fresh air, pure water 
and abundant light, thereby indicating the divine will that man shall en- 
joy fulness as well for the body as for the soul. 


A CASE of great interest has just been decided in Montreal. ‘The Canada 
Revue published articles that were antagonistic to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, whereupon the Archbishop of Montreal issued a circular-letter to be 
read in allthe churches of his diocese, condemning the Revue for having 
“insulted religion; and forbade all the faithful, on pain of the refusal of 
the sacraments, to print, sell, distribute, read, receive, or keep in their pos- 
session any copies of this paper. The proprietor of the Revue brought suit 
for $50,000 damages. Judge Doherty has decided that the Archbishop's 
circular was not libelous, and, even if it were, “ that it was privileged.” 


IN a recent sermon Dr. Richard Glover, of Bristol, England, ascribed the 
weakness of the Church to the inadequate preaching of the Gospel. He 
said: ‘‘ What is wanted is preaching of Christ. Ministersare innumerable, 
but it would be better if we could change quantity for quality.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE NEW CZAR. 


MONG the many articles which have lately been written 
about Nicolai Alexandrovitch, who has now become Nicho- 
las II. of Russia, two especially claim the attention of Europeans. 
The first appeared in the Neue Ziuricher Zettung, Zurich. The 
writer does not deny the possibility that the Czar may have good 
intentions, but believes that he is entirely unable to perform the 
duties of his office. We give a translation of the article some- 
what condensed : 


According to orthodox Russian custom, his father caused him 
to be instructed principally in religion and in the history of his 
race. Of all European Princes, he has probably received the 
least education. He knows, of course, something of foreign lan- 
guages, his French is good, but with German he is even less ac- 
quainted than his father, who disliked that language and did not 
speak it fluently. He cannot be said to be popular in the sense 
in which this word is applied to Prussian Princes; the Imperial 
family shuns the public, and the name of the Czarevitch was 
rarely mentioned. The prevalent opinion is that he is not par- 
ticularly interested in anything; not even in the army, although 
he is the Commander-in-Chief of all Cossack regiments. He has 
had very little instruction in politics. The few times that the 
Czar chose him as his representative he seemed perplexed and ill 
atease. He was almost unknown to the world until 1891, when, 
while traveling through Asia, a murderous attack by a Japanese 
drew attention to him. It is impossible to think of this young 
man of twenty-six without grave apprehension, when we remem- 
ber that he is physically weak, has not been taught to act on his 
own initiative, lacks proper mental training, and at the same time 
is called upon to rule over an immense Empire and nearly one 
hundred and twenty millions of souls as an irresponsible autocrat. 


The other article appeared in the cautious Neue Freze Presse, 
Vienna. Itswriter is careful not tocommit bimself tostatements 
which might not be verified in the future; but he nevertheless 
believes that the Czar’s character is much misunderstood and his 
ability much underrated by the world in general, and that his 
sympathies are not with the Pan-Slavists. 

The paper warns its readers that nothing positive is known of 
the new Czar’s character. The St. Petersburg Court does not live 
enough in sight of the public to warrant positive assertions with 
regard to the character or deeds of any of its members. But 
there are many signs which warrant the belief that a more liberal 
era in Russia is at hand. The paper says: 


The man who was entrusted with the education of Nicholas II., 
General Bogdanovitch, is known throughout Russia for his great 
learning and humanity. Curiously enough, his ancestor was a 
Jew, who was knighted by the Polish King Bona. General Bog- 
danovitch is loyal to the Czar and his House, but this loyalty did 
not prompt him to play the part of courtier while performing his 
duties as instructor. With much openness and truthfulness he 
has informed his princely charge of everything that goes on in 
the world, if we may judge by the men with whom Nicholas Alex- 
androvitch surrounded himself. Among the friends of the new 
Czar is such a man as the liberal and well-informed Prince 
Uchtomsky. The English governess of the Czar, a Miss Laykol, 
also has his confidence. Among his relations, the Czar has great 
friendship for Christian Frederic, the exceedingly liberal-minded 
Crown Prince of Denmark. It is also a well-known fact that, 
among his nearer relations in Russia, Grand Duke Constantin 
Constantinovitch alone has his full confidence. The Grand Duke 
is president of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and is 
a liberal and a freethinker. 

Among the best-authenticated anecdotes illustrating the new 
Czar’s liberal views is one in which he is said to have submitted 
a memorial to his late father, concerning the persecution of the 
Jews. Accompanying the memorial were notes in his own hand- 
writing, condemning, in very strong terms, the persecutions of 
Russian Israelites. Another occasion on which the Czar showed 
his love of justice was in the Bjelosselsky affair. Prince Bjelos- 
selsky-Bjelosersky, the Adjutant of the Czar, inherited 50,000,000 
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rubles at the death of his father. The will, however, contained 
the stipulation that a quarter of the fortune should be given to 
his step-sister. Prince Bjelosselsky refused to carry out this pro- 
vision of the will, and no one dared to call the influential Adjutant 
of the Czar to account. At last, the sister complained to the 
Czarevitch, and he caused the dismissal of the Adjutant as well 
as the carrying out of the provision of the will. Such stories may 
be rejected as mere gossip; but there are plenty of proofs that 
the new Czar is humane in disposition. 

It was the Czarevitch who originated the energetic measures 
for the relief of the sufferers in the famine of 1891. It was he 
who caused 50,000 rubles to be raised as a famine fund, which 
sum was entrusted to Leo Tolstoi.—7rans/lated for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS. 


HERE is a growing feeling in Mexico that the States of the 
Great American Continent must do more than heretofore 
to foster friendship between their peoples. The efforts made by 
England to increase her influence in Central America proves that 
we are not yet safe from European invasions. Zhe /inanciero, 
Mexico, nevertheless thinks that the United States Government 
is inclined to be domineering, while it should lead only. The 
paper says: 


ser 


[he present situation in Centrai America is a grave one. 
On the one hand we have Guatemala sullenly hostile toward this 
country [Mexico]; the deep-seated dislike of the Guatemalans 
for Mexico manifesting itself in the utterances of its politicians 
who have been angered by the resolute attitude of President Diaz 
in maintaining the rights of Mexican citizens along the border 
and in asserting the intention of the Government to force the 
Guatemalans out of Mexican territory. Further in the South, 
Nicaragua has involved herself in difficulties with both the United 
States and England, owing to the arbitrary acts of Nicaraguan 
commanders on the disputed Mosquito Coast. It is true the 
United States does not always maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
with vigor, but, all the same, the American people are firmly 
attached to it, and will call any Administration to account for 
failure to enforce the Monroe Doctrine when there is real danger 
of a European re-conquest of any important part of this hemi- 
sphere. 

“No one can doubt that, were the United States to be divided 
into small and feeble countries, Europe would begin to seize por 
tions of the New World. Under one pretext or another, the re- 
conquest would begin. The integrity of this hemisphere is only 
to be maintained by a cordial adoption, among all the nations 
inhabiting it, of the Monroe Doctrine, z.¢., the Americans for the 
Americans—not for the North Americans, but Mexico for the Mex- 
ican Americans, Central America for its own people, and the 
superb continent to the South for the South Americans. And the 
Monroe doctrine should also suffer this revision: that it should be 
made to mean, and very distinctly, that the Americans of the 
United States are to remain where they are, or, if they must con- 
quer new territory, that they should go North or out among the 
islands of the Pacific.” 

The paper thinks that the Americans are practically tired of 
continental English interference on the Mosquito Coast, and 
that the Monroe Doctrine is being reaffirmed. ‘The chances of a 
great Latin Union in Central America are then discussed : 

““Some Americans would like to have Mexico extend a protec- 
torate all over Central America, and, supported by the moral in- 
fluence of the United States, maintain the public peace in that 
region. American statesmen regard Mexico as alone capable of 
maintaining a stable Government, and would make her the 
guardian of her Southern neighbors. England would not relish 
this extension of Mexican influence, for it is to her interest to 
keep Central America divided and gradually to extend Westward 
and Southward her domains of Belize. Theresult of the Mexican 
protectorate would be the gradual absorption of Central America, 
and this country might, in the contingencies of the future, possess 
Cuba as well, and thus would be established a great Latin-Amer- 
ican Power which would serve as a barrier against any future at- 
tempt at aggression from the North.”—Zranslated for 'THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 
RINCE Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, the new Chancellor of 
r the German Empire, is of exalted birth. Bismarck was 
only a simple country squire when he began his career, and the 
last Chancellor v. Caprivi only a gentleman, who did not even 
own any property. 

Although the choice of the Emperor is not considered a definite 
one, it is accepted by many as a concession to the popular de- 
mand that the Chancellor should represent the majority of the 
Reichstag. It is thought that his influence is likely to obtain a 
working majority. The Danziger Zeitung, Danzig, describes 


his career as follows: 


“Chlodwig Carl Victor, Fiirst of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst and 
Prince of Ratibor and Corvey, was born in 1819, the second son 
of Franz Joseph of Hohenlohe. His brother inherited the exten- 
sive Bavarian estates of the family, and he remained compara- 
tively poor until the family came into possession of Ratibor and 
Corvey, when the present Chancellor was given the Schillings- 
fiirst estate, which entitled him to a seat in the Bavarian Reichs- 
rath. He always followed the Liberal and German-National 
policy. In 1849, he became German Ambassador in London, but 
was soon recalled. He was made Premier of Bavaria in 1866. 
His aim was always the creation of a German Empire as opposed 
to the Bavarian Parliament, which then seemed inclined to favor 
the formation of a Southern Confederacy. He succeeded in 
bringing Bavaria into the German Zollverein, but resigned in 
1870 on account of the Conservative majority in the 
Lower House. 


Savarian 
The people of Forchheim, nevertheless, elected 
him to the newly-formed German Reichstag, where he joined the 
Free-Conservatives. He was sent to Paris as Ambassador in 
1874, and soon showed that he was a man of prudence and tact. 
His reputation as a statesman rests principally upon his work as 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. He firmly opposed the French 
party in those provinces, yet his affability and candor gained for 
him the respect even of his political opponents. 
for the Chancellorship is a singularly happy one. 


His selection 
As a Bavarian 
he is in touch with the South Germans, and, as he is also a Cath- 
olic, the Clericals must regard his appointment as a mark of Im- 
perial good-will. His position, nevertheless, is not an easy one. 
The Cartell-Parties. (Conservatives, Free-Conservatives, and 
National-Liberals) have the majority in the Prussian Landtag; 
but in the Reichstag they muster only one hundred and forty- 
eight members, and even if the Moderate Radicals join them they 
lack thirty-eight votes of a majority. But it is very likely that 
Prince Hohenlohe will draw this number from the Catholic or 
Center Party, which is formed of Conservatives and National- 
Liberals who were forced to unite in defense of the Church dur- 
ing the Au/turkampf. ‘The Foreign Policy of the Empire is not 
likely to undergo any change. The Emperor will continue to 
lead now as in the past. The Poles and Socialists will probably 
be well-pleased with the new Chancellor, who has obtained much 
experience in reconciling conflicting elements during his admin- 
istration of Alsace-Lorraine.”"—7ranslated for Tue Literary 
DicEstT. 


WILL THE POWERS HELP CHINA? 


HE cable informs us that, for the second time, and now offi- 

cially, China seeks the intervention of the Powers to rid 
There appears to be little likelihood 
that the Powers will acquiesce in this demand ere China has ap- 
Lord Rose- 
bery, indeed, attempted to obtain the help of the Powers to shield 
China against her foe, but the rebuff was so marked that he will 


herself of her adversary. 


plied to the principal factor in the question—Japan. 


not soon repeat his endeavors. The dissatisfaction of England at 
the failure of this attempt to bring about a joint interference on 
the part of the Powers is aptly illustrated by the following ex- 


cerpt from 7he Home News, London, which says: 


“The Cabinet is said to have been called together in hot haste 
to discuss a project, which Lord Rosebery had suddenly con- 
ceived, for joint European action with a view to putting an end 
to the China-Japanese War—a project which could only mean that 
the victorious Japs were to find their path blocked by Western 
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forces. Great Britain has, under the auspices of Lord Rose 
bery’s Government, received a decisive snub. What might 
occur if any attempt were made at this stage to interfere with 
Japan, is impossible to tell. When China has been convinced she 
is beaten, and when the question of terms comes to be settled, 
then Great Britain may be on the alert tosee justicedone. ‘There 
is no shadow or shred of excuse for interfering at this moment, 
and if Lord Rosebery disturbed the equanimity of every capital 
and every bourse in Europe for such a scheme, he has surely 
given the coup de grdce to a waning reputation. It is almost in- 
credible that the Government which was first to place Japan in 
line with the Great Powers should perpetrate such a piece of 
egregious folly.” 


The Times, London, says: 


“The German Government has formally refused, Russia de- 
clines to swerve from her expectant policy, and France is disposed 
to be equally cautious. The United States has also declined to 
take part in diplomaticintervention. The Government has need- 
lessly incurred a humiliating defeat, which cannot but lower the 
prestige and impair the capacity of this country to intervene with 
effect should a fitting occasion arise. The Government was 
possibly impressed with the danger to the lives of British sub- 
jects, and with the loss inflicted upon their commercial interests 
by the war. All the Great Powers are equally concerned, but 
the measures taken are entirely independent of attempts to put an 
end to the war by concerted action.” 


Germany has shown openly that she will not be drawn into 
hasty action by England, although she means to protect her own 


interests. ‘The Ad/nische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“Russia and France act in concert, just as Austria with Ger- 
many, and the United States has, from the first, made no bones 
of itssympathy with Japan. Italy would be the only Power likely 
to comply with England’s proposals. The best thing for the 
European Powers, including even Great Britain, is a strong 
Japan and astrong China. Japan is the most fitting to become 
the suzerain of Korea, as she is the most civilized. It is signifi- 
cant that England, while seeking to oblige humiliated China by 
proofs of friendship, has also conciliated Japan by a Commercial 
Treaty. A similar game was played by England in 1882. Then 
also England tried, by great concessions, to outdo other Powers, 
but the attempt was defeated by Prince Bismarck, who made 
similar concessions.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, points out that it is not an 
easy thing to stop victorious Japan on her course, The attempt, 
even if successful, would cost more than it is worth. 


“Whatever may happen,” says the paper, “ Europe is not likely 
to arrest the war operations. The Great Powers will do nothing 
but protect their respective subjects. An attempt to obtain the 
cooperation of Europe in active interference has, indeed, been 
made by England, but, with the exception of Italy, no one has 
responded to it. And there is good reason why this should be 
so. The landing of a few thousand troops will not intimidate 
the Tokio Government, which has a good army of 200,000 men at 
its disposal. The Japs may rest easy. That united action of 
Europe is a myth. Russia and, no doubt, France will reserve 
their efforts for the future, and Germany does not seem toremain 
the docile satellite of Great Britain any longer, if the opinion 
expressed by the German journals is worth anything.” 


Russia would rather make her own terms with the plucky 


enemy of China. All she wants is a port in Korea. Russia, 
therefore, is equally unwilling to allow any interference. The 
Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, which generally voices official 
opinion, expresses itself as follows: 


“ 


3efore the decisive victories of the Japanese arbitration 
might have been possible. Now, however, the war has reached 
a phase in which European mediation or intervention is no longer 
to be thought of. But England must be watched closely to pre- 
vent her from gaining any advantage over the other Powers. 
Her present policy in the East reminds us of her policy on the 
Egyptian question, but, however great her appetite may be, it is 
scarcely equal to swallowing China. Therefore her politicians at 
present mainly try to prevent anybody else from taking a share 
larger than theirown. We admit that England has the largest 
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commercial interests in China proper. But her policy evidently 
is to paralyze Russian influence. Consequently, our diplomats 
should watch closely everything concerning Korea proper, where 
our interests are predominant and where we ought, in conjunc- 
tion with China and Japan, to settle the terms of peace.” 


The Neue Frete Presse, Vienna, takes its cue from the Ger- 


mans. Austria, being a member of the Triple Alliance, therefore, 
only follows in the wake of the head of that Alliance by being 
sumewhat unfriendly to England. The paper, nevertheless, re- 
joices that Austria has no great interests at stake in the East. 
The native Japanese papers prove that Japan will resist inter- 


ference as long as it is possible for her to do so. The /777 


Shimpo, Tokio, says:* 


“To propose mediation at such a time is an act which any 
Power desiring the friendship of Japan should think twice before 
committing. It is, however, possible that the increasing stag- 
nation in trade may lead to the formation of a peace-party in 


Japan. The merchants, no doubt, are patriotic, but they do not’ 


possess this virtue in the same degree as the warrior classes. 
They should, however, patiently bear temporary inconveniences. 
The conclusion of a glorious peace will bring strong revival in 
trade.” 

The Mainichi Shimbun, a Radical organ, and therefore inter- 
ested in a speedy conclusion of peace in order to carry on a suc- 
cessful agitation against the Conservative element in the Admin- 
istration, also sounds the war-trumpet : 


“Japan is now determined to obtain for herself a commanding 
position in the East, and to raise her prestige among the Powers 
of the West. In order to obtain these objects, it is absolutely 
necessary to strike a vital blow at China and deprive her of all 
power to obstruct Japan’s path. Were Japan’s object confined 
to the maintenance of Korean independence, it would be easy 
even now to conclude peace.” 


CASTELAR’S OPINION OF LEO XIll. 


MILIO CASTELAR, the great Spanish orator, writer, revo- 
lutionist, and popular tribune, has visited Pope Leo XIII. 
in his solitary home at the Vatican. The erstwhile fierce repub- 
lican, who has now advised his followers to acquiesce in the pres- 
ent Spanish Government, as they could never hope for greater 
liberties than they enjoy now, was perfectly charmed with the 
Head of the Catholic Church. Castelar has been interviewed by 
the Matin, Paris, and does not hesitate to say that Pope Leo is 
one of the greatest men of the age. But Sr. Castelar said other 
things of as great interest as his interview with the Pope. He 
exhorts the Latin races to band themselves together in order to 
be strong enough to withstand the Teutonic and Slav branches 
of the human family. He also considers that the Catholic relig- 
ion should be the bond between them all. Sr. Castelar said: 


“Leo XIII. has given to the Church the enormous impulse which 
springs from new ideas; the forces which lie in Democracy. He 
does not exactly say ‘ Jesus Christ was the first of the Sanscu/ottes,’ 
but he comes pretty near to it. That is the reason for his mar- 
velous Encyclicals to Kings, Governments, Bishops, and Nations. 
The Pope is one of the most accomplished politicians of our 
times. He is a Democrat of the most advanced type. The Pope 
is also a very well-informed man. Question him on European 
subjects and you will find him as well posted as Metternich. 
Speak to him of the Catholic conquests in the New World, and 
you will find him well acquainted with all that has been accom- 
plished. But in spite of his advanced ideas he does not wish to 
humiliate the crowned heads of Europe before their peoples. He 
respects the thrones, but is not prejudiced in their favor.” 


Prince Odescalchi, who was present at the interview, asked the 
Spanish ex-Minister what he thought of the struggle between the 
Pope and the Italian Government for the possession of Rome. 
Sr. Castelar declined to speak on this delicate subject, as he did 


* We quote the translations made by 7he Japan Mazl, Yokohama. 
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not wish to infringe upon the rules of courtesy, having been r¢ 
ceived very hospitably by the Romans. He was, however, 
reticent when asked to give his opinion of the future of the Eu 
pean races. The Catholic religion, he thought, ought to be th 


link between the Latin races. 


“*Spain,’ said the orator, ‘is the most Catholic of all, it 
Catholic by instinct.’ 

“*But Italy is also Catholic,’ remarked one of those present. 

“*Certainly, but not without strong doses of paganism Wi 
are the arch-Catholics, we have added to our Roman Catholi 
faith a spice of the fierce faith of the Saracens.’ . .. And that 
is the only thing needed in France. The French Democracy 
should be guided by the religious spirit, not by materialism 
Can you not see that religious faith has made the American Re 
public what it is? Do you think that this grand Democracy 
could have been founded without it? Did not faith and religious 
passion form the Dutch Republic?’” 


THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


S Sar recent elections in Belgium, which resulted in the com- 

plete defeat of the Bourgeois-Liberal element, have been 
made the subject of much comment, as they were held under an 
electoral system which has not yet been triedelsewhere. Belgium 
has now universal suffrage, but it is qualified by plural voting. 
All male Belgians above the age of twenty-five have a vote; mar- 
ried men and widowers, paying at least 5 francs ($1) house-taxes, 
have two votes on reaching their thirty-sixth year. Men witha 
college education and priests have three votes. This makes the 
10,000 priests in Belgium an element of considerable political im- 
portance. The result of the recent elections was, consequently, 
that the Conservative-Clerical Party obtained an immense ma 
jority. They secured to4 of the 152 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies; the Socialists have 32, and the Liberals, who formerly 


held 53, have returned only 16. But the loss of votes in the 
House is not the only calamity that has befallen the Liberals. 
Their chief organ, the /rdefendance Belge, Brussels, says: 

“The party has not only been terribly weakened in numbers 
and received a frightful political shock, but it has also been de- 
capitated by the loss of its best members. At Liege M. Frére- 
Orban, at Tournay M. Bara, at Brussels MM. Paul, Janson, 
Feron, and Graux have failed to be re-elected. The party is cer- 
tainly not resting on a bed of roses. It is a most deplorable 
check to those who advocated the new suffrage law, and insured 
its passage.” 

Wilfred C. Robinson, in The Weekly Regtster, London, 
writes: 

‘““There are many reasons why the Socialists should make prog- 
ress among the mine-workers. The Liberals have long been 
masters of the Walloon country. But they have done nothing for 
its miners, colliers, and metal-workers, except to draw big divi- 
dends from their labors. They have done their best to destroy 
the influence of the priests; they have allowed a bad Press and 
godless schools to corrupt the working-classes. In a word, they 
have robbed those who labor of all hopes of Heaven; they have 
not helped them to share in the humblest pleasures of life. Can 
one feel surprised if the red phantom of Socialism has taken 
bodily shape among them ?” 

By way of contrast, the /zgaro, Paris, points out that the Cler- 
icals have the support of the people, and that the Belgian Parlia- 
ment offers the unwonted spectacle of a large number of work- 
ingmen among Conservative representatives. The paper says: 

“It was a most adroit move on the part of the conservatives 
thus to strengthen their side by an addition of the popular ele 
ment. Yetthe personnel of the Belgian Parliament will be much 
changed. The Catholics have added to their lists a number of 
‘Christian Democrats.’ This assembly will be essentially a 
Chamber of workingmen, true workingmen, although they may 
not come in blouses like our Thiurier,* but genuine men of the 

* A noted French Socialist Deputy, who appears in the Assembly in a 
duck “ jumper.” 
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In other Parliaments the working- 
the 


people, and simple laborers 
Socialist benches ; 
most 


men are generally to be found only on 
here, they sit the interesting 


Another consequence of the new régime is that the 


among Conservatives—a 


anomaly. 
Parliament will be bi-lingual. The Flemish Belgians have sent 
representatives who neither understand nor speak French, while 
their Walloon Dutch or 


The Flemish have long wished for this, and expect their 


confreres do not understand Flemish. 


new 
representatives to jealously guard their language. ‘This will, 
however, hardly facilitate the business of the House 


THE ISLAND JOHN BULL COULD NOT GET. 


Goa rsages a merry row in the mazson John Bull et Cée., as 

Max O’Rell calls the British Empire. The senior partner 
of the firm has allowed a good chance to slip between his fin 
Not that the 


some of the junior members wanted Neckar Island, 


gers. 
credit of the house is much affected thereby, but 


and because 
they can't have it, they have raised a row 
It had been definitely decided upon to lay a direct cable between 


New Zealand. The 


should serve as 


Canada and ineers considered that 


Hawai 


eng 
stations of this 


Islands one of 


1an 


This had one 
however 
Mr. 


born 


drawback, 
Uncle Sam, 
Bull's eldest is 
likely to own Hawaii 
some day, and 


cable must be laid 


solitary, bare 


among the islands of 


the Sandwich group, 


—why should this 





rock not be 
Hawaii 


formaliy claimed it 


_ 1? 
annexed 


7, ‘ 
,, me 
fab lalana! 7 =< 
Was only ¢ 
or It Petes sent to the captain of 


long 
ago 


; ; 
nad never 


So a messacve 


¢ ”% +} ‘ tote ’ 
a gunboat stationed 


at Honolulu, order 


ing him to 


Her 


formally 


take Neckar Island, in the name of British 


Majesty. 


Unfortunately for the success of 


possession of 


this little scheme, the present 


rulers of Hawaii are Yankees. ‘They got wind of the matter, and 
sent a fast vessel to forestall the Eng] Now, they ré 


to sell the island, and the junior partners of 7. Bud/ et Cé. live 


ishman. fuse 


an atmosphere which Mark Twain would describe as “ distinctly 


sulfurous The Colontes and India, London, writes of the sit- 


uation in this wise 


“Is Great Britain unequal to the responsibilities entailed by 


her great possessions? This is the question asked by an Ottawa 


paper, which, in an article on ‘British Blundering,’ comments 


the 


says this out- 


severely upon the failure of negotiations with Hawaii for 
purchase of Neckar Island. ‘Whatever the cause,’ 
spoken journal, ‘the stupid negligence and procrastination exhib- 
ited in such matters as that of Neckar Island are peculiarly exas- 
perating to us in the Colonies, who are putting forth every effort 
to bring together the possessions beyond the sea of Great Britain, 
and who expect at least as keen an interest in the schemes for 
that purpose at the heart of the Empire as is felt here." Many 
Colonists will, no doubt, be inclined to echo our contemporary's 
words; but it were a wise Government indeed against which no 
part of our widely-scattered Empire had a grievance.” 

The Times, London, joins with other English papers in trying 
to put as good a face on the matter as possible. It says: 


“The protest which the Government of New Zealand thought 
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Australia to join in making 
Neckar the 


is a blunder of which the lesson ought not to 


it well to invite the other colonies of 


against the so-called annexation of Island 


by 
Hawaiian Republic, 

Had Mr 
the Imperial 


be missed Seddon referred his doubts in the first in 


1 
} 


stance to Government, he would have learned that 


there could be no question of annexation by Hawaii of an island 
When 


ithin 





to which the claim of the Republic is not disputed 


inquiry was made, it was found that the island falls w the 


itsclaimed by the Hawaiian Republic. The Imperial Govern 
ment recognized the claim and passed at once from a discussion 


ter of mutual 


the 


of sovereignty to a mat convenience, by which, in 
the event of a landing-station cable being required, some 


island suitable for the purpose might be placed at the disposal of 


| g 
Great Britain There is no reason to anticipate any but the most 
friendly negotiations on the subject, and under the circumstances 
no great harm is likely to result from a protest which w pre 


sumably be withdrawn 


Rebellion in China.—The 
Zeuune, 


has broken out in China 


expected has happened, so the 


Cologne, informs us, and 


75 Ae 
ina part of the Empire which was sup- 


posed to be too far removed from the scene of the Korean War to 


be affected by the news of Chinese defeat East Turkestan is 
said to be in open revolt against the unlucky ruler of China, and 


so the Tartars are caug tweentwofires. The Ad/nische Zett- 


ung says 
ion The 


ing in com- 


Chinese Turkestan defies descri 


composed of two races who have notl 


The 


and are ruled by their own chiefs, who regard themselves 


“The condition of 





population is 


mon but the Mohammedan religion, Kirgise tribes are 


nomadic 
as perfectly independent. Only a short time ago, they sent as 


tribute to China the heads of the Chinese tax- colle rs who had 


dared to come among them. ‘The people of 


lurkestan proper 


are tillers of the suil, and therefore less independent. They are 


exploited by » officials in the most shameless manne 


Nearly all the mandarins are men who are in disgrace and were 
sent to Turkestan as punishment. They enrich themselves in 
Turkestan in order to buy back the lost favors i1 eir own pro 


“1 : 1 
China does not derive much pront trom its possess 


vinces. 








| stan, for hardly ahundredth part of the sums squeezed from 
the peopie re ies Pek The Governmen ( s continu 
ally informed that the province is peaceful, e people are 
loyal and well satisfied It is, therefore, very probable that the 


ities have no idea of 
n the West It is nevertheless certain that the dervishes 


are preaching a Holy War 


the new danger which threat- 





against Chi for the 


na; 


have even terfered with the sanctity of the harem. The Kir- 
gise are ¢ vy too ready to begin a wat Since Russia has ad- 
vanced toward Khokand they have not been allowed to plunder 
that khanate, and it is very probable that Russia secretly assists 
them in plundering Chinese territory The present is not, how- 
ever, a marauding expedition only ; it is aregular struggle against 


Chinese tyranny. Translated for Tue Literary DIGEs1 
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THE 
the an 





1¢€ treasures are Said to be store 


his must, however, be taken cum grano salis 


THE Cl 
the (¢ 


> Silver Loan of 1,600,000 pounds sterling, to be guaranteed by 
lin London 





ustom House receipts, has been easily place: 


il address of the Jewish « 


He dex 


the duties which his position lays upon him, and will 


CZAR NICHOLAS II. has a¢ cepte d the speci itizens 


lares that he 


ng him of their loyalty 





accepts 
expend all his energies 


> service of his country 


e Italian Premier, 


been dissolved and their papers 


IN accordance with a decree issued by tl 


every Socialist club, 


Signor Cr ispi, 
has 


societv, or union 


and archives confiscated. The decree and its execution came suddenly and 


unexpected. It is said that many papers of value were found by the police 
comprehend 


Italian Socialists, though less numerous than 


Spex ial reasons for this severity are not given; but it is easy to 


} 


without such reasons. The 


their German and French brothers, are much more violent and not easily 


distinguished from the Anarchists 

THE prevalent opinion in Europe appears to be that Russia will gradually 
withdraw from the French Alliance 
THE Pope has now officially refused to admit Emile Zola to an audience. 


whose book is proscribed by the Roman 


Head of 


Thus the author of * Lourdes,” 
Catholic Church, wi able to defend his views before the 
the Church 


not be 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PLEASURES OF DRINK. 


= dealing with the subject of alcoholic drink, most writers ap- 
proach it on the side of the evils for which it is responsible. 
A different course was pursued by Dr. Justus Gaule in a lecture 
recently delivered at Berne, Switzerland, and of which a synopsis 
is given in The Popular Science Monthly, November. Dr. 
Gaule, recognizing that there is another side to the question, that 
pleasure of some sort must be derived from indulgence in alco- 
holic drinks, devotes himself to the question of the nature and 
amount of that pleasure. After explaining that alcohol acts im- 
mediately by disturbing the brain functions, he continues: 


“Tf this, then, is the influence, where is the pleasure in it? Itis 
not my object, however, to depict the dangers and consequences 
from such disturbance of brain functions, but to ask only in what 
then consists the pleasure which alcohol bringsus? The fact that 
so many men seek this condition, even passionately seek and 
value and prefer it to others, must have deep psychological 
ground. I will only say in passing that men differ as to the par- 
ticular time of richest delight, some choosing the very beginning, 
others the time when sleepiness and forgetfulness have come, 
still others the perfectly senseless condition; but the influence of 
alcohol is still the same, sometimes on a smaller, 
larger portion of the nervous system. How does it increase the 
feeling of happiness? The body uses its powers in resisting the 
outside forces which act upon it. Normally, there is a balance 
between body and environment. If environment prevails we are 
discouraged; if we are able to prevail, our spirits rise and our 
happiness grows. And it is not for the moment only, but we 
compare the accumulated impressions of the powers outside of us 
with the powers which our brains develop, and are happy or un- 
happy according as we feel our superiority or otherwise. Just 
how much does alcohol interfere in this balance of powers? It 
clearly can not lessen the power of outside influences which harm 


sometimes ona 


»us; it can as clearly not increase our own powers in so far as 


they enter into this conflict with the outside world—it rather 
makes us less skilful and able. What can it do, then? It can 
deceive us. It dulls our appreciation of powers outside of us 
until they seem so much smaller that we are sure we can conquer 
them, and so we gain a feeling of satisfaction. Nine-tenths of 
those who take strong drink seek this feeling in alcohol. This is 
their ‘refreshing’ at eventide, their ‘rest from the day’s cares,’ 
their forgetfulness of sorrows; but it rests upon a deceit, and at 
the least trial falls into ruin. He who to-day forgets is not any 
stronger to-morrow, and so is constantly tempted to a new appeal 
to his false friend until his senses are so dulled that every duty is 
forgotten. His holiest interests are but shadows and mist before 
his eyes, and he knows nothing more but thirst for the deceitful 
drink. Even the defenders of alcohol at last callahalt; but they 
have forgotten that the first steps are much more easily undone 
than the later ones, when the brain has in a measure lost its 
power to control. They do not forget through malice, but be- 
cause they have not rightly understood the physiological effect of 
alcohol. 

‘**And the poor drinkers say: ‘ There is so much misery in the 
world, and we must have now and then a care-free hour; there- 
fore we drink. What will you give us in place of drink?’ Is the 
argument true? Is the future of mankind really so hopeless, and 
does life offer nothing to the man who refuses alcohol instead of 
the forgetfuless which alcohol brings? .. . 

“In Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ he has devoted 
one chapter to the consideration of the pleasant character of 
American life, in which he calls attention to the general air of 
hopefulness which prevails among American people, and extends 
also to all foreigners who visit them, through which, moreover, 
difficulties are lightly overcome, and injuries good- 
naturedly endured. One misses this characteristic painfully 
among us when one has once experienced it; it is like a new 
melody in the great concert of life. And what says this 
melody? I understood it first as I saw this hopeful spirit, and I 
said to myself, Must mankind then be always miserable? Must 
they be always helpless against Nature’s forces? Can they not 
conquer these forces, make them subservient, if they use intelli- 


losses 
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gence to understand them instead of stupefying themselves? 
Must they pine away for lack of pleasure in a world which is so 
beautiful that it charms us if we lift but 
This it is which makes me consider life 
without alcohol more beautiful than the other, and that is the 
transformation in the feeling of mankind which I await with 
their development.” 


the corner of the veil 


which hides its secrets? 


THE STRANGE PEOPLE OF THIBET. 


“we Madame Blavatsky claimed 


the world—the /ahatmas—lived in Thibet, péssessing a 


that the wisest saves of 


knowledge of Nature and her laws never even dreamed of by the 
scientists of the East, and also that virtue and purity nowhere 


existed in such an exalted condition as in Thibet, the 


WO! ld Was 


startled. Thibet was, indeed, a land of mystery. There had 


come marvelous tales of Buddhisti¢ of strange similarities 


popes ; ge 


between Thibetan religious ceremonials and those of the Christian 
Church; but since the publication of Blavatsky’s book, several 


European travelers have visited the Himalayan Highlands, and 


the ‘‘mysteries” have been revealed; or, in other words, we have 


been imposed upon, for we are told that Thibet is inhabited by a 


degraded race of Tartars, deficient in all that makes for civ 


tion or culture, and that the wonderful J/aka/‘mas are not to be 
found. One of the most recent books* telling of Thibet and its 
people is by Mrs. Isabelle Bird Bishop, a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Mrs. Bishop does not undertake to solve 
any of the problems raised by the Theosophists, but tells of what 
she has seen, leaving the reader to draw hisownconclusions. Of 


her visit to Nubra, she writes 


“We remained long on the blazing roof of the highest tower of 

Mr Moravian 
concerning the things per 
The 
laughed sneeringly. They had shown a 
said, on his earlier visits. 
pel of St. John. 


while good 


the gonpo [monastery], g Redstob [the 
missionary] disputed with the Abbot 
standing ind 
interest, Mr. R 
The Abbot accepted a copy of 


‘St. Matthew, ’ 


taining to the Kingdom of God! monks 


round 
little 
the Gos- 
he observed, ‘is very laughable 


reading. 


Mrs. Bird does not tell us why the Abbot thought that St. Mat- 
thew was “laughable reading.” Probably he looked upon the 
history of the early life of Jesus as a clever bit of plagiarism, for 


his own “Jataka Tales” and much of the story of the 
are almost identical reading. 
Of Thibetan life, Mrs. Bird writes 


“Tt is difficult to speak of Thibetan life, with all its affection and 


jollity, as ‘family life,’ for Buddhism, which enjoins monastic 


on eleven thousand out of a 
’ 


ana 


life, and usually celibacy with it, 


total population of a hundred twenty thousand, further re- 


strained the increase of population within the limits 


by inculcating and rigidly upholding the system 


the eldest son, the heir 





yerniuitting marriage only to 
b S » 
while the bride accepts all his brothers as inferior or subordinate 


husbands, thus attaching the whole family to the soil and family 





roof-tree, the children being regarded legally as the property of 
the eldest son, who is addressed by them ‘Big Father,’ his 


brothers receiving the title of ‘Little Father.’ 
cling to the system. 


The women 

They say, ‘We have three or four men to 

help us instead of one,’ and sneer at the dulness and monotony 

of European monogamous life. A woman said tome: ‘If I had 
I should be 

never a widow.’ 

them a term of reproach.” 





only one husband, and he died, 
two or three I am 


a widow. If 
The word ‘widow’ is with 


Here we ought to have learned something about the history of 


this remarkable custom of polyandry, but Mrs. Bird is abso- 


lutely silent. Some have thought it was adopted because of its 
inexpensiveness. Be this as it may, the custom is very old 
mentioned in the J/aha-bharata, which dates about.1200 B.c. or 
earlier, that Draupadz, daughter of Drupada, king of the 


Isabelle Bird B 
Fleming H 


*** Among the Thibetans.”” By shop, F.R.G.S 


Co. New Y« 


Revell 


illustrations by Edward Whymper. 
Chicago, 1894. 
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chalas, was won by Arjuna, but married his two elder and his 


two younger brothers also. This shows the custom was recognized 


early Aryan civilization But it is probably older than 


this. It is undoubtedly a remains from the primitive 


‘or that order of “marriage” which prevailed among the 





pre-historic and early historic natio Is, according to w hich descent 
was reckoned after the mother and not, as now, after the father 
Mr. Drew, who was Governor of Ladakh in 1871, has given the 


cde scription of these people and 


best-known 


the result of pol dry 


is comparative sterility in 


the women, but it does not af strength or health 


Women 


twenty 


porters ixty pounds weight for 


three miles without apparent fatigue 


the women are at liberty tochoose anagher husband from a totally 
different family. All this produces a great effect in limiting the 
nonulatior 
popuilal mn 

Mrs B rd Ss comparison ot the peopie of Cashmi1 and those of 


Thibet is very interestin 








Lesser g. We quote the most Striking 
passages 
“Not greater is the contrast between the grassy slopes a 

deodar-clothed mountains of Cashmir and the flaming aridity of 
Lesser Thibet, than between the tall, dark, handsome natives of 
the one, with their statuesq and shrinking women, and the 
ugly, short, squat, yellow-skinn« flat-nosed, oblique-eyed 
couth looking people of the othe The irredeemable 1 gli- 
ness of the Thibetans produced a deeper impression daily It is 


grotesque, and is heightened, not m 


imperceptible evebrows, wide mouths, thick, projecting 


ears, deformed by great hoops; straight black hair nearly as 
coarse as horsehair, and short, square, ungainly figures. The 
faces of the men are smooth. ‘The women seldom exceed five feet 


in height; a man is as tall as five feet 


has en 


POPULAR MYTHS ABOUT THE MOON. 


M*** of the myths to which “pale, chaste Diana” give! 
- birth in many lands, are gathered together by a writer in 


1// the J Round, as follows 


| he 


or the 


eas 


Moon has been worshiped among nearly all the nations 


indeed, her cult has been 


han Sun-worship. 
her the 


and raise a great cry 11 


world from time immemorial ; 


serted to be much older established t 
the 
from their homes at new Moon, 


Samo- 


yedes and people of Borneo adore yet, and 


come 
honor. Swart Nubians rejoiced in the new Moon's rising, 


the 





did cultured Greeks, who pictured her as a wild huntress, 

more girl than woman, with a cold breast unsunned by love for 

any man, mortal or demigod, and sweet cold lips that have never 

Endymion's, asleep on the mountains. 
: ae . 


it of the new Moon; the Finnish 


kissed mouth but 


any 
Moslems slap their hand 


girl, Christian though she be, drops a curtsy and a word of 
greeting to Kim, as his silver mask shines whitely over her. 
The Peruvian peasant hurries home out of the cold moonshine, 





afraid of the stern eyes of Marna Quilla; and the Egyptian fellah 
lounges across the sands where the Sphinx’s shadow lies black at 
his feet, with a prayer on his lips or in his heart to Thoth—Thoth 
the Master of Wisdom, the Lord of 


the fair Jand of Khem has been brought down very low. 


the Ibis, in whose absence 
Swabian 
girls still refuse to spin by moonlight, 
Her,’ they say vaguely 


believe in Horsel or Huld: 


‘lest they should anger 


and over all Germany, children firmly 
i, whose boat is the Moon, whose flower 
is the flax, and whose delight is to reward industrious little 


maidens. Dante makes the man in the Moon, Cain; in Egypt 
he is Horas, held to the breast of Isis his mother, and the Moon ; 
and in some parts of England the fancy 
} 
A 


obtains that he is a man who broke the Sabbath by gathering 


in France he is Judas; 


In Rantum the Man in tl 


sticks from a neighbor's forest-land. 1€ 


the 
Moon is a giant who at flowing-tide stoops to pour water on the 
Earth, and at ebb-tide stands upright in order that the waters 


may subside. 


Devonshire folk say that the finger to be seen in 
the Moon isthat of adog. Other people say that it is Endymion, 


or Isaac bearing on his back a burden of wood for his own sacri 
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fice on Mount Moriah. Danes fancied that the Moon is a cheese 


made from the milk that ran out of the Milky Way Pearls and 


all other white stones, 
the Moon 
Mondays 


Moon is 


nd, are in sympathy with 
according to the Rosicrucians, and 


A curious 


that of the pattern 


shouid be worn on 


¢ rn of lity n :. ‘ 
Eastern tradition n the 





is that the fig 


Ina, who weaves the 


vhite cloth, and who, after the lapse of many years, sent het 
mortal husband back to Earth, by the rainbow bridge, in ord 
that Death might not defile her heavenly home Che catart the 
panther are both connected with the Moon in some vague ani 


occult fashion; indeed, in Australia the Moon represented asa 
itive cat, and also in Egypt In China, the Celestials say that 
there is a frog in the Moon, a metamorphose eauty illed 


hango, who drank the liquor of immortality, an 
to the Moon, where she was chang 


ged into her present form. 


ORIGIN OF THE DANCE. 


i ie : } . Zz Py ] ‘ ‘TT } } 
| HE Preacher of the Exile vnen he saia here sa time to 
mourn and a time to dance recog ed e existence and 
the significance of dancing, but failed to tell at the origin 
rc r 
or precise purpose of the custom was. here is an enormo 


1 Satistactory answer to the question what 
was its o1 1 and what was at first its special significance. <A 
discussion of the subject and a summary of the points so far 
ought out is found in a paper in .Verd/yset, New York. We 
translate the most interesting portions of the papet 









‘Darwin tells us that the males perform regular dances in 
order to impress the females and gain their love From this one 
might suppose that love was the origin of the dance, and it has 
been so maintained, though without doubt incorre: 

‘It has also been maintained that the art of dancing, thatis, the 


‘egular and art bound dance, originated in religious 11 


hat it was originally simply a ceremonial form. 
reason could we say that ing, or danc- 


spontaneous dancl 


ing in its crudest form, is simply a hopping, a springing, et 
resulting from youth, abundance of vigor, joy, elation, and cer- 


national dan 
Out of these, tl 


The question of 


tain stages of rage. War dances and some erotic ces 


for in that way 


~~ 


could be accounted 


dance might have been evolved. 


the dance it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 


probabili hat our social dance has evolved from the reli 


I 


cere 


ty ist 


monial dance through various national dances as 


diate stages. 


“Savages spend and labor upon dancing It 


nuch time 





when not 
When 


who themselves are excellent dancers, first 


that among the Indians of Southern California the men, 
engaged in procuring food or sleeping, practice dancing. 


the Spaniards, 
the their 
‘accuracy,’ which shows that an art-dance was then practiced 1 


saw 
Mexicans dance, they marveled at what they called 
and 
lat 


performed in their presence. Tl 
in all Indi 


‘accuracy’ has been noticed 


an dances, be they for rain, good crops, or prosperity 
reminds one strongly of 


That ‘accuracy’ the ‘accu- 


racy’ which ritualistic ceremonials require. If these are not 


wccurate then thev are not efficac 10uUS ; their powe r depends upon 
right intonation and prescribed words. The Indian dance, when 


performed for a religious purpose, must be absolutely correct in 


step and rhythm or else it is powerless. 
The 


he old Mexicans were very seve 


Therefore many people 
Kwaikutl 


sre in that respect 





punish mistakes with death. Indians do so, and 
t 


dances of the Greek Artemis Mysteries resembled very 
the Zuni 


lacerations and scourges. 


wr 


much 


he 

those of Indians, whose Ko-Ko dance requires 
The object of these tortures is to pro 
There are 
admitted. If 


upon any pal t 


duce a certain step and rhythm otherwise impossible. 
to 


a woman to 


1 1 
dances which 


lead 


many us women 
loc k 


religio are not 
| of sucha 
killed 
have dance-places ‘consecrated to the 


entered 


curiosity should 
dance and she should be discovered, she would be 
Some 


imme- 


diately Eskimo 


spirits.’ If any woman such a place she would be 


severely punished both by the men and the spirits. They have 
a tradition that a woman who entered such a place was imme- 
diately struck dead by the spirit Tornag. 


all 
besmear them- 


“One peculiar custom is quite universal am 


They paint themselves for their dances, or 


savages. 
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selves with mud or colored earth. There has been much discus- 
sion as to what may be the reason for this custom. In several 
cases it seems certain that the reason is a desire to imitate and 
simulate the appearance and habits of certain animals which are 
considered sacred. Another reason may be that the dancer de- 
sires to personify some deity. In this last custom many arche- 
ologists see the origin of masks and fantastic costumes. ’ 
“Originally men were nomads. When the agriculturist 
‘evolved’ from the nomads, he retained those dances which were 
performed ceremonially to procure rain and abundance of harvest. 
They are still extant, though in different forms, in many country 
districts of Europe. When the harvests are in, the people have 
a feast of joy and thanksgiving, and dancing is indispensable at 
that occasion. In many places old customs are still preserved 
which point directly to a primeval origin. These harvest feasts 
and the dancing belonging to them were most scrupulously ob- 
served by the old Egyptians. From them the Greeks got their 
harvest feasts and Bacchanalian orgies. The Dionysian dance 
and procession is a clear modernization of savage ceremonial.” 


VARIETY SHOWS TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO. 


enamel two thousand years ago, as every reader of 
history knows, involved in many countries exercise of the 
showman’s art as an important element of success. ‘The late 
Phineas T. Barnum would doubtless have been put in charge of a 
sabinet portfolio if he had lived in Rome twenty centuries ago, 
unless indeed the Emperor had cut off his head from fear of his 
popularity, and the proprietor of several variety theaters who was 
elected to Congress in New York the other day might have been 
honored as a great statesman worthy of far higher tribute than 
that just bestowed upon him. At least, one is apt to indulge in 
such reflections when contemplating the important part played by 
spectacles and combats in the arena in pacifying a restless people 
and distracting attention from governmental abuses. In .Vords- 
jeren, Copenhagen, an article appears descriptive of these shows 
in Rome and of their political importance. We reproduce it as 
follows: 


“In Rome it was easy for an Emperor to make himself popu- 
lar. The Romans did not ask for liberty, reforms, or education, 
but only for fanem et circenses [bread and plays]. The crimes 
of Nero and Caligula did not prevent them from being the idols 
of the people. They were able to invent new excitements, splen- 
did performances, and costly entertainments, and these were of 
more value than personal virtues. The magnificent morals of 
Marcus Aurelius never atoned for what the people called his fool 
ish weakness in desiring to have the gladiators fight with lances 
without sharp points and to have netting stretched under the 
rope dancers. 

“In the time of the Republic there were seven shows yearly, 
occupying in all sixty-six days. The State paid the expenses, 
which averaged for each $10,000. During the Empire the num- 
ber of days set apart for such public shows was one hundred and 
seventy-three, and expenses averaged $75,000. Besides these 
performances arranged and paid for by the State, there were 
many pageants and magnificent displays rivaling them, gotten 
up and paid for by private citizens who sought popularity. 

“The spectacles usually began at sunrise and lasted to sunset, 
and consisted of three kinds of performances: races, gladiatorial 
combats, and fights between animals and men. The gladiators 
were usually prisoners of war or criminals, though many patri- 
cians and even emperors exhibited their strength and skill in the 
arena. The praises of these were sung by the poets, and their 
portraits were exhibited on Jamp-posts and walls. If a gladiator 
survived three years’ combats in the arena, he was delivered 
from his gladiatorial duties, and after two more years’ service 
around the arena he was set free. 

“Great posters and bills on the walls and fences of the city 
gave notice of coming fétes. One such has been found in Pom- 
peii, which announces that shelter would be provided in case of 
rain during the performance; another states that the arena will 
be thoroughly sprinkled to keep the dust down. 

“On the evening before a show the volunteer gladiators were 
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treated to a great feast. At daybreak all combatants marched 
in procession to the arena, and the fun began when the trumpets 
sounded the signal. The Emperor, senators and all state officers 
were present in ga/a. Strict etiquette was observed. Citizen 
spectators were expected to meet in their best dress. An ‘over 


coat’ was tolerated in case of rain. Everywhere were seen slaves 
bringing lunch baskets, from which they freely and without pay 


distributed food, nuts, and small presents as mementos to 
whomsoever wanted them. 

“Asa usual thing the races came first. Carriages with two o1 
four horses when the driver was a novice, with six or eight when 
he was a veteran, would rush madly around the arena fourtee1 
times at least. The race-horses were the subject of great admira 
tion and the pedigrees were kept with much exactness. Theit 
hoofs were often gilded, and we read of Caligula’s famous horse 
that he was fed on almonds and raisins (!), housed in a marble 
stable, and ate from an ivory manger. ‘The Emperor even 
vited him to his own table. 

‘““After the races came the combats of the gladiators, who were 
usually men from all the unknown parts of the world, taken as 


prisoners of war. They fought usually two and two, but some 
times thirty were set against thirty. Cases are also on record 
where thousands fought in the arena, in which case the ground 
was covered with dead and dying fighters. When a gladiatot 
was put fors de combat he raised a finger in the air, which meant 
that he begged for his life. If the spectators were willing to give 
it to him, they too held up a finger; but if they were unwilling 


they held the thumb down and then his antagonist killed hin 
It is reported that the Roman women usually turned the thumb 
down and rarely spared a fallen gladiator’s life. If a gladiator 
showed fear, the attendants would whip him or prod him y 
glowing iron, 

“In the intervals between the performances, the spectator: 
took their meals in their seats and the arena was cleared, 

“The first fight between animals and men took place 18¢ 
mainly to introduce some new elements into the public shows 


t 
rht into the arena 


At the same time women were also broug 


fighters, but this feature of the public entertainments was soot 
forbidden by law Dwarfs were also seen as fighters, a 

night shows were tried. Experiments were made in every direc- 
tion to find some novel form of entertainment. In the year % 


A.pD., Titus gave a public show which lasted one hundred days 
In one day five thousand wild animals of different kinds were 
exhibited 


“ar 


Trajan gave a show which lasted four months, and exhibited 


eleven thousand wild beasts. From this it will be seen to what 
degree of perfection Rome had arrived in keeping menage 

At one time food was hard to procure for these beasts, and Caligula 
proposed to feed them on criminals. 

‘The taming of wild beasts was cultivated in Rome It was a 
necessity for the public shows. It is reported that Julius Caesar 
was lighted to his home by elephants carrying torches. Marcus 
Aurelius was drawn in a car through the streets of Rome, the 
team being lions. Bulls were trained to walk on their hind-legs 
panthers carried the yoke, and deer obeved the bridle. At one 


of the plays which Domitian caused to be given, a lion carried 
rabbits in on the arena, let them loose and caught them again, 


it 
“4 1 


yet didnot killthem. Elephants composed Latin (?) and walked 
the tight rope. 

“In the time of the Empire fadleaux vivants were common, 
but they were of an unusual kind. Prisoners would appear on 
the stage in gorgeous clothes, from which suddenly flames would 
burst forth and consume them. Ixion was shown on his wheel. 
Mucius Sczevola was seen to put his hand into a coal fire and keep 
it there till burned off. Orpheus was presented with his harp 
amid asmiling Nature, to all appearance charmed by his music 
At the moment the spectators began to grow weary of the show, 
a wild beast would rush out from the foliage and tear him to 
pieces amid the laughter of the public. At one time, the arena 
was set under water and mimic naval battles were fought to cel 
brate Czesar’s victories. In the year 2 B.c., Augustus showed the 
celebrated battle between the Athenians andthe Persians. ‘There 
were thirty war-vessels, manned with three thousand men, who 
took part init. This performance was eclipsed by a similar one 
given by Claudius in which the Sicilians and Rhodians, nineteen 
thousand men stron, fought each other. 

“These variety plays came to an end with the introduction of 
Christianity.”— 77anslated for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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The Banks. 
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lecrease of $1,534,¢ in the surp 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks | 


showed a 


reserve held above the legal requirem« nts, whi 


now amounts to $61,660,¢ Loans contracted 
$1,140 7, 300, while de posits aecrease ~ 

Cash items showed a larger loss than was expetcted 
specie decreasing $78, , and legal tenders $2,18 
20% Circulation decreased $ 


The fo 
of the New York banks for the last 


two weeks: 


Loans 9499,714,700 $§ Di,t 
Specie I 7 
Le i ers I f 11 4 I 
De} 17 104, 
Circu I . 7 ' 
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ness rates the re 
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newe wit 


first case and Importations of raw sugar in the 





other It is believed that a considerable portior 
of the sugar orted in ant i n of the duty 
has been worked off, and that importati: nust 








soon begin secretary Carlisle rewards the exist 
ing deficit in the revenu is ] tificatior 

letter to Senator Hart ecating the ret 

of all duty upon sugar in view of its effect upon 


the revenue.—/Journal of Commerce 


Rumors of a new bond-issue to the amount of 


iOWlng 18 a comparison of the averawes 


$50,000,000, or possibly $100,000,000, are in circula- | 


tion, and, on the authority of 7he Journal of Com- 
merce, \t 1S stated that a gentleman who was 
prominently identified with the success of the last 
issue has expressed himself as very decidedly of 
opinion that Secretary Carlisle “ will not wait for 
Congress to convene, but will issue the bonds 
under the same authority as he issued the last.’ 
Treasury officials, however, are skeptical, and dis- 
posed to regard the wish of New York financiers 
as tather to the rumor. 
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The New York Tournament. = id £ 
A STEINITZ NOVELTY 4 H 


Only great masters can afford to violate estab- 
lished principles, and dep: 





This is true in painting, in music,in all the arts ill GAZ / 
Steinitz has demonstrated that it is also the fact | By A 
in chess. In his game with Delmar, plaved ot 7] , 
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Kt—K B 3; 7 B—Q 3, Q—R 5. Ste tz maintained his White to pla \ 
Pawn plus to the end, and would have won anv 
way, but Delmar accelerated defeat | iptur 
> . ’, 
the Rook's Pawn, whereupon Steinitz queened his “Index to Chimneys”’ tells 
Pawn after giving up his Rook | ' 


what chimney is made for 


The score in the Masters’ Tourney after th 
ninth round, played Saturday, November tro, is: your burner or lamp ; and 
Won. Lost Won. Lost ° 
AIDEN ee esos Jasnogrods your dealer probably has it. 
alt Pillsbury ‘ ‘ 
Deima Rocamora ~ . . 
Halpern... ; 4. (Showalter Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
‘ 
PERMMOER. . cccas 4 Stel ee 1! 
Hymes ; 


burgh, Pa, wants to send you 


the Index—write for it. 
A “ Find.” 


The New York Tribune gives us this very inter- 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


olass. 


esting bit of news: The Russian expert, D. N 


Powlow, of Moscow, made a most wonderful dis- 





covery in a game which was played by Steinitz, 
by cable, against the Liverpool Chess Club. After 
Black's nineteenth move the board presented the 
following position 


isthe Sunnyorse EXTENSION BOOKGASE seese's: sous 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO. Girard, Pa 
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EW [ANTATAS 


~ (,PERETTAS 


“REVOLT OF THE TOY 


H.W. Harr. The most original and amusing Christ- 
mas Cantata of the season. Solos and choruses. 
Bright, easy music. 


20 cents. Per doz., $1.80, not postpaid. 


‘The King of Peace”’ 


























Rosaset. <A new Christmas service for Sunday 


Schools. Hymns, carols, recitations, etc, 
5cents. $4 per 100, not postpaid. | 
‘¢ CAUGHT NAPPING ”’’ | 
L. R. Lewis. A sparkling juvenile operetta for 
Christmas. Brimful of pretty music and good dia- 
logue. 
gocents. Per doz., $3, not postpaid. 


“CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEFS”’ 


L. R. and Mrs. A. G. Lewis. A musical dialogue 
for use at Christmas tree festivals. Songs and dia- 
logues. 


2ocents. Per doz., $1.80, not postpaid. 


“WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE” 


J.C. Jounson, A brilliant cantata, filled with pleas- 
ant excitement from beginning to end. 


40 cents. Per doz., $3.60, not postpaid. 


“TABLES TURNED, OR A CHRISTMAS 
FOR SANTA CLAUS ” 


Misses EMERSON and Brown. A melodious, amus- 
ing cantata for children, Bright music and dialogue. 


gocents. Per doz., $3, not postpaid. 
““CALLIE’S CHRISTMAS” 


MarsB_e and Hopces. Easy and charming operetta 
for children. One male and six female characters. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. Per doz., not 

postpaid, Paper, $4.50; Cloth, $5.40. 


“CHRISTMAS EVE” 


Gave. Short cantata for alto, solo and chorus. 
35 cents. Per doz., $3.12, not postpaid. 


* CHRISTMAS GIFT” 


ROSABEL, 
15 cents. 


Pleasing cantata for children, 
Per doz., $1.44, not postpaid. 


“GOOD TIDINGS” 


RosaBet. For Sunday Schools and juvenile classes. 
25cents. Per doz., $2.40, not postpaid. 


“MARY’S STOCKING” 
SHOGREN. Illustrating Christmas Eve in Sweden. 
2ocents. Per doz., $1.80, not postpaid. 





‘« MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS” |“ 


Towne. 
choruses. 
gocents. Per doz., $3, not postpaid. 


Cantata with solos, duets, quartets, 


Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive circulars of all kinds of 


Cantatas and Ope yettas, _ 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. | 


C, H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila 


LEGAL. 





Right to Naturalization Subject to Quali- 
fication. 

In a decision recently rendered by Judge Dallas, 
of the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, 
that judge refused a petition for naturalization on 
the ground of defects in the papers and the lack of 
competent evidence to support the application. In 
reference to the requirements of the Federal stat- 
utes regarding preliminary declarations, he said: 
“It may safely be assumed, I think, that Congress, 
in requiring it to be made before the court, meant 
to assume its being made with decent at solemnity; 





Unfortunate Peepien, 
who do not live near the leading dairy regions, 
can now use products of such dairies owing to 
the perfect preservation of milk in all its mother 
purity, as accomplished in Borden's Peerless | 
Brand Evaporated Cream. 





| clear evidence as to 


| leaving an estate valued at $2,8 


| jurors inthe jury room when deliberating 
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but, more than this, it is expressly provided that it 
shall be made ‘on oath,’ and therefore, in my pend 
ion, it should not be accepted in any case in whi 

upon examination, it appears that the applicant 


does not understand its significance, or is without | 
such knowledge of the Constitution as is essential | 


to the rational assumption of an undertaking, 
avouched by oath, tosupportit. In many instances 
these declarations are made by men who have no 
counsel 1o inform or restrain them, and who them 
selves have no adequate appreciation of their pur- 
port, or of the sacredness of the accompanying 
oath, which, in order to accomplish the object in 
view, they are often quite willing to take as a mat- 
ter of course. I cannot shut my eyes to the exis- 
tence of thisabuse (see Sharswood’s Ethics, p. 111), 
nor regard as sufficient under the statutes any oath 
which relevant questioning results in showing is 
not intelligently and conscientiously tendered. 
Furthermore, the law requires that ‘it shall be 
made to appear to the satisfaction of the court’ 
that the applicant has behaved as a man attached 
to the principles of the Constitution, and, bearing 
this in mind with what has already been said, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the court ought 
not to admit any alien to citizenship without being 
satisfied that he has at least some general compre- 


hension of what the Constitution is, and of the | 


principles which it affirms.” 


What Constitutes a Valid Will. 


Identification of the testator’s signature and 


1is intentions is all that is 
' 
| 


really necessary to constitute a valid will, as is 
well exemplified in the subjoined document by 
John Morris, who died in Philadelphia recently, 


his will was 


|} admitted to probate after proper identification: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, August 16, 1894 
“This shall be found, Sallie, when I am gone; 
and, Mamma, I shall leave all to vou, and you, 


| Mamma, shall be a Jardean over Annie, and if the 


boys helph youthrough at youre death, 
is left be eqel dived among them. 
before they will mis me. 


let what 
It wont be long 
JOHN MORRIS.’ 


The Albany Law Journal. 


Chance Verdicts. 


In Wright v. Abbott, Mass. Supreme Judicial | 


Court, 36 N.E. Rep., 
aside, on the testimony of the officer in charge of 
the jury, who overheard their 
The court said: 


‘* deliberations, ’’ 


“It is certainly not the duty of an officer in 
charge of a jury to listen to the deliberation of a 
jury, but, if he does, his testimony cannot be ex- 


| cluded on the ground that his knowledge was ob- 


tained in this manner, if it is otherwise competent 
The rule excluding testimony of the conduct of 
upon a 
verdict ought to have some limits. It seems that 
in England it has been finally settled that the 
affidavit of a juror will not be received to show 
that the verdict was determined by lot. In Vaise 
v. Delaval (1 T. R., 11), where a verdict was 
obtained by tossing up, Lord Mansfield said 
‘The court cannot receive such an affidavit from 
any of the jurymen themselves, in all of whom such 
conduct is a very high misdemeanor; 
such case the court must derive their knowledge 
from some other source, such as from some person 


having seen the transaction through a window, or | 


by some other means.’ In Wilson v. 
(5 Cal., 44) the verdict was what is called a ‘quotient 
verdict;’ and the court, while conceding that the 
affidavit of a juror could not be received, admitted 
the affidavit of the under-sheriff that the affidavit 
of the juror was true.”’ 


Illegal Sale of Liquor. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the re- | 
cent case of Phillips v. The State, that where | 


one, by the use of his capital or credit, a 
procuring and furnishing whiskey to another for 
the purpose of being unlawfully sold by the latter 
and it is sold, and the former, by agreement for 
conducting the business, is to receive, and does 
actually receive, a given per cent. on the cost of 
all the whiskey so furnished and sold, they are 
both guilty of selling the liquor unlawfully, 
whether, under the terms of such agreement, a 
technical partnership between them existed or 
not. 


62, a quotient verdict was set | 


but in every | 


Berryman | 


ids in 
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| | _ Current Events. 


Monday, November 
The court at Topeka, Kansas, decides agains 
the Atchison stockholders, and the old Boar 


Directors are re-elected 
China is said to have asked the Powers t 

terfere and stop h 

Hung Chang from 

ported The 

ing for France in ; 

timates that he will ad 


Tuesday, 





November 6 








The elections throughout the « v1 
unprecedented Republican victor Rey 
can Congress is assured lam ny'st 
in the city of New York is defeated by 4 
majority ; 
The Japanese are attacking Port Arthur: 
Chinese army is panic-stricken The Hova 
Government of Madagascar is preparing to make 
a stubborn resistance to France 
Wednesday, November 
The Republican majority in the next House of 


Representatives is 1 








of power will be held 
solid South is broken; 1 
can; in Missouri, Republic« | or 
of C ouerenees in Tennessee, the Re cans 
elect tl Saudiinda Gar Geavariins 
The japanese are attacking Port Arthur 
| land and sea; the Chinese fleet is reported 
shut up in the harbor. . Germany formally 


recognizes the Hawaiian Republic 
Thursday, November 8. 


General O. O. Howard is retired from tl 

















| i1thea 

list of the regular army A letter to Judge 
Dallas, sitting in Philadelphia, from Att 
General Olney, is published, in which he de 
that receivers have n« thority to discr ‘ 
igainst trainmen belonginy to the Brot : 
and t the Federal law recognizes the tr t 
of labor to organize, 

The Japanese are laying torpedoes at | 
Arthur; intervention of the Powers in the war is 
improbs a he dead Czar's body is ta n 
to St. Petersburg; Dr. Zacharine 1s protected by 
the police from threatened assaults by mx 

Friday, November o 


General Alexander D. McCook is promoted t 


Major-General, and succeeds General Howat 





. Another bond issue is said r e¢ 
decided on by the Admir istrati I 
Federal Grand Jury at Jackson re te 
the State authorities of Missouri for the pr 
of State warrants in imitation of United States 


currency. 

It is reported that the Japane se have ca 
Talien-Wan and two ports at Port Arth 
is ready to accept peace I 
| .. Lord Rosebery,in a speech on 
| foreign policy, says that England is ; 

peace and is endeavoring to end the 
war. 








proposals 





1 
Saturday, 
General Miles is assigned to the Department 
of the Coast, General Ruger to command at 
| Chicago, and Ge neral F< rsyth to Californi 
Rear-Admiral Gherardi is retired for old 
after forty-eight years’ service in the navy 
A movement is started in Chicago to overth! 
the police, which is charged with corruptior 
It is reported that the Japanese 
Port Arthur; another report says th 
anese have beenrepulsed in the batt] 
sens relations between France and Madagas- 
‘ar are suspended. The British Cabinet 
asal des to give the Anti-Lords resolution t 
first place on the legislative programme 


November 1o 








Sunday, November 11. 


There are conflicting 
tion of the 


rumors about the inter 
Administration with regard 


) 4 
another bond-issue. ... The Pope authorizes 
Mgr. Satolli to collect the Peter’s Pence contr 
tions. 


The body of Alexander III. reaches Moss 
and a religious service is held in the Cat 
ot the Archangel Michael. ... The 
have taken Kinchaw and Tabin-Wan wit} ttle 
effort; the capture of Port Arthur is not con 
firmed 





“A TRUL ¥ WONDERFUL BOOK.’ 


By the late Epw. Payson 
THWING, D.D M.D., 
Ph.D. 12mo, 180pp Clot 

| 50c.; boards, 25c.; paper 
= 


A ge ntl man in 


Pennsylvania writes: ‘‘Iam a Sunday-school 
Superintendent, and ‘Windows of Character 
has been to me a priceless treasure. It is a truly 
wonderful book; itis inexhaustible. If preachers 


andSunday-school workers wanta first-class help 


| inmakingthem wise 
} to gather jewels for 
| — ane read 
and re-read mid 

Win 


study ond live 
dows of Character.”’ Sent, postpaid,on receipt of price by 


the e Thwing Publishing Co, 156 St. Marks Av., B’klyn,N.) 


“ STORY OF A SPANISH GYPSY.”’ 
One copy of this beautiful and tour te ing 
story of the Cross, 16 pages, fourth 
American edition, will be sent een t 


all who send 2 cents in postage to the 


Thwing Publishing Co. , 156 St. Marks Av., Brooklyn,N.Y 
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IT STOPS THE PROGRESS 
of Consumption. The makers 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery are certain of it. 
They’ve proved it for years past 
-and they’re willing to sell it 
with the agreement that if it 
doesn’t benefit or cure, in every 
case, they'll return the money. 

Consumption is that scrofulous 
condition that comes from im- 
pure blood. The ‘ Discovery” 
prevents it, if taken in time ; 
cures it completely, if you 
haven’t waited too long; gives 
relief and comfort, even in ad- 
vanced cases. 

Use it in severe, 
Coughs, Asthma, 
and every 
and Lung 


D. C. 





lingering 
Weak Lungs, 

Bronchial, Throat, 
Affection. 


ROSEN BALM, 
Dutch, Grainger Co., Tenn., writes 
as follows: “I had been going 
down in strength and weight for 





Esq., of 


months. I was not able to stirand 
I smothered very often. After 
taking ‘Discovery’ my cough 


was relieved, I could walk three 
miles without trouble, catching 
cold don't distress me now. As 
long as I live I'll praise ‘G.M.D.’” 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 
collections, 


Legal business, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten 


tion at their hands 


HENRY C,. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MORDECAI & 
Broad St., 


CGCADSDEN, 43-45 
Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 
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Estates and, 
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mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, | 


Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 1! Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


USHNELL’S PERFECT 


LETTER COPYING BOOKS. | 


are used without a press. 
size, post-paid, $1.00; 
by mail. 

A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE, 

H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: ** Lhave used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books ¢ ind prefer 
them to press copying yr books I could not dispense 
with their use 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th 


FREE 


They roll up to copy 
Letter size, %1.30, post paid 


8t., Philadelphia. 


Note 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREEthis | 


Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill, Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City, 


I 


~RAN 


room, and books, $2 per week. C 


TK LIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
atalogue free, 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES GURED ps ¥cc¥s 


Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard Suc- | 


cessful when all remedies fail. Sold only by F 


by Pecks | 


2) Most poputark DESK EVER MADE. 


Cost, - — — —— — $10.00 


ESK. worRTH AT RETAL, 10.00 


0} 


WE-WILL SEND Box AND DESK ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See LITERARY DIGEST Oct. 6,13, & Nov. 10. 





Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for iec., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for cts. Agents wanted. Address, ° 











rice of one. POLYGRAPH the 
‘le DLOP KNIFE and YEST 

ALE, weighs accurately 1 oz. to 11b, Regular 
Value 25c. es -- We mail postpaid either for 10c. or all3 
for 25c. wi atalogue of 1000 new specialties. 

Kh. H. ING ERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST» N. ¥. CITY. 


Splendid articles for the 
drawing wonder. AUTOMA’ 
POCKET 8 








The Perfect Peedi Calendar 
Simplest Funk 


New York 


: 50 cents. Post-free 


BELLS 
STANDARD ELOGUTIONIST, 


Principles and Exercises, followed by 
a Copious Selection of Extracts in Prose 
and Poetry, Classified and Adapted for 
Reading and Recitations, from Ancient 
and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 
Junior Pupils and Students. By Prof. 
David Charles Bell and Alexander Mel 
ville Bell, F.E.L.8., late lecturer in 
University College, Revised 
and enlarged edition, completing the 
Issth Thousand. eloth, 
backs, pages, copious 
and Table of Price, 
post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


; most reliable 
& Wagnalls Co., 


eTe., 
London. 


red roan 
Index 
$1.50 


1210, 
with 
Contents. 


po 
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YRIMINOLOGY;: A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
ScIENTIFIC STUDY OF CRIMINALS WITH RELA 
TION TO PsYCHICAL AND PuysicaL Types, ete. By 


ARTHUR MAacDOoNALp, in Education as Re 
lated to the Abnormal and Weakling 
Bureau of Education, and U 


Specialist 
U.8 


In 


Classes, 


.S. Delegate to the 


ternational Society of Anthropology at Brussels, 
1892, ete., ete. Introduction by Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, Italy. In an 


Appendix is given an Extensive Bibliography of the 
Best Books on Crime the 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 


in several lang 


Price, 


uages 
116 pp. 
‘“*Of undoubted interest and special value to all 
concerned.” The Arena, Boston 

‘The result of years of expert study 
search. ”*— Critic, Baltimore 

‘“*“Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and though fi.l 


and re 


... the spirit is excellent and the method scie1 

tific. "—New York Tribune 

I° MAN TOO PROLIFIC? THE SO-CALLED 
MALTHUSIAN IDEA. By H. 8S. Pomeroy, M.)) 

(author of hics of Marriage”) 12mo, 


‘The Et 
leatherette, 64 pp., 35 

‘“*Tean find no words strong enough to express 
my sense of the sacredness of the cause to which 
your labors are devoted; or of the degradation 
which, if and in proportion as that cause should be 
defeated, threatens the whole human race within 
the scope of the controversy.”—Hon. W. EF. Glad- 
stone in letter to the author. 


»>cents 


Hiscox, 853 B’way. N.Y. Write for book of proofeF REE | | Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Chautavgu esk FREE. 


SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 
FEET WIDE, 10’ INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY AND ToILer SoaPs.“BORAXINE” AND 
ODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 
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THe LARKIN Soap Mre.@- Burraco,N¥ 


al The 


An International Monthly Magazine of Religious 


wa A Sompmunon 


“OWeEr: Home "Soap. 


5 FEET HIGH, 


you can remit $10.00. 





Homilet 
Review 


IC 


Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 
EDITORS: 
I. K. Funk, D.D. 


Rev. NEWELL WooLSsEY WELLS. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 


Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Puicip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D.: * It is the best periodi- 
cal I know of its kind, One need only look at the variety 
of contents and the names of writers, including some of 
the ablest American and foreign pulpit orators and di- 
vines, to be convinced of its practical value to preachers 
of the gospel. The symposiacs onthe chief books of the 
Bible and on the religious que stions of the day are espe- 
cially interesting and stimulating 


To the subscribers for this Review are extended, 
clusively, in the course of each year, many egpenaniaie es 
and advantages enabling them to secure valuable 
at significant reductions from published prices. It pays 
in various ways to be a subscriber for this periodical. 
Subscribers secure in return value far more than the 
subscription price of the Review. : 


books 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 L 0 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate 
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Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., 
* Internz ational Missionary Union, Roches 
ter, N.Y A. J. Gorpvon, D.D. Boston, 
ines Oe A Leonarp, D.D 
Managing Editor: D. I . PreRSoN 


President of 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 
$2.00 in clubs of ten or more. 
Bound vol., $2.50. January, 
year 


1,000 pages. $2.50 per year; 


Specimen copy, 25 cts, 


1894, began the seventh 
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more than the subscription price of the Review. 


“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Send Ten Cents for This. 

A large prospectus of me Standard Dictionary, 
containing sample pages: ¢ lored plate of 2 birds 
by Prang: critical comme Ba from eminent sources, 
etc., ete., will be sent in pasteboa d tube. post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. Funk & Wagn:z ills Co., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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The Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 1%: 0 cross 


This new comprehensive Dictionary will be issued in two large quarto volumes, also ina single volume. The second 


and concluding volume will be ready 
second volume will begin, also the del. 


’ for delivery the 28th of this month (November), at which time the delivery of the 
ivery of copies of the single-volume edition. 


4 ~ ; : Copies will be forwarded to the advance 
subscribers in the order in which payments have been received. 


It will take some weeks for two of the largest book-binderies 


in New York to bind (with the extreme care necessary for such a work) the 40,000 to 50,000 copies subscribed for in advance. 


There will therefore be some delay in making shipments. 


should remit the balance due at once. 


However, those who wish their orders filled before the holidays 
Some idea of the magnitude of the binding and delivery of this large number of dic- 


tionaries may be gotten from this fact : were the dictionaries which will be required to fill the advance orders laid one on the 
other they would make a pile over 3 miles high, or if laid in a row end to end they would make a row of dictionaries over nine 
miles long. One general agent has placed an order for over two car-loads (43,000 pounds) of the Standard Dictionaries. 


Received with Enthusiasm. 

It is remarkable to note with what enthusiasm 
this work has been received by scholars, educators 
and the press in both England and America. 

A. Conan Doyle, the eminent English novelist, 
now visiting this country, recently wrote from Lon- 
don, to the publishers of the Standard Dictionary, 
as follows: 

12 Tennison Roap, SoutH Norwoop, 
Aug. 20, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN :—I wrote once before to commend 
your dictionary, but I feel bound to do so again, 
after a longer experience of it. It has become 
uite a joke with us that we cannot trip it up. 
ve have several times been sure that we would, 
but have always failed. Within the last week I 
have had occasion toturn it up for “gyp,” “coffle,” 
and “coshering,” always successfully. Is the sec- 
ond volume purchasable? Yours faithfully, 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Professor J. O. Murray, Princeton College, 
writes: “I have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
most complete in all departments of lexicogra- 
phy. It deserves all the high commendation it 

as received in America and in England.” 

[Professor a Dean of the College of New 
Jersey, Princeton, N. J.] 


One Million Dollars. 

It is now nearly five years since this work was 
begun, and it has cost nearly one million dollars. 
There were 247 office editors and specialists en- 
gaged in its production, and more than 500 readers 
for quotations, besides hundreds of other men 
and women who rendered effective service. 


350,000 Words and Phrases. 

The vocabulary is extraordinarily rich and 
full, far exceeding that of any dictionary that 
has preceded it. It contains 301,865 words and 
phrases, nearly 24% times the number of Webster's 
largest (International) dictionary, and upwards of 
100,000 more than the famous six-volume Century 
Dictionary, which is selling for $60. 

The appendix to the Dictionary contains 47,468 
words and phrases, making the complete vocabu- 
lary of the Standard Dictionary 349,333 terms. 

The vocabulary of the Standard is not enlarged 
by the admission of worthless terms, which the 
London Spectator aptly calls “gutter-snipes,” nor 
is it padded with unimportant, obsolete words. 
The remarkable growth of the language in nearly 
all departments of science and literature in the 
past few years largely accounts for the wonderful 
increase of vocables. The Dictionary contains 
more than 4,000 new words and phrases in electric- 
ity and allied subjects alone. 

It has a full and most satisfactory vocabulary 
of Handicraft Terms. It is, in fact, a complete 
dictionary in all branches of science and litera- 
ture. The commendations that the work has re- 
ceived are most remarkable. For example, The 
New York Herald says: “It is the most com- 
plete and most satisfactory dictionary yet printed.” 


From the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 


Says F, H. Knowlton, M.S., Professor of Bot- 
any, Columbian University, Washington, D.C., 
Curator of Botany, United States National Mu- 
seum, Washington: “I have examined Volume I. 
with great care, and am pleased beyond expres- 
sion with it. I have not yet noticed a typographi- 
cal error in it, nor an error of statement. I put 
it to a severe test the other day. I had itina 
company consisting of a distinguished philoso- 
pher, a geologist, anda paleontologist. and asked 
them to call for any word they could think of. 


This great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription, through CaNvassING AGENTS. 
the Dictionary, address the publishers. Intelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars with a view to an Agency. 








They did the best they could to confound the book, 
and in every instance the word called for was 
there, even including a number of words coined 
by themselves.” 


Ease of Consultation. 


If a word has two or more meanings, the Stand- 
ard gives the most common meaning first; that 
is, preference has been ,given to the “order of 
usage” over what is termed the historical order; 
and why is not this as it should be? Fully 99 per 
cent. of the people who consult a dictionary go to 
it to ascertain the spelling of a word or its pro- 
nunciation or its present most common meaning. 

And George P. Merrill, M.S.,Ph.D., United 
States National Museum, Washington, D.C., adds 
this indorsement : “It was not until I came to 
consult it [the Standard Dictionary| that I real- 
izedthe immense advantage of its method over that 
ordinarily pursued, giving first the definition of a 
word and afterward its derivation and synonyms.” 


The Scientific Alphabet. 


Another feature of 2 oy advantage is the use 
of the Scientific Alphabet in the respelling of the 
vocabulary words to indicate the pronunciation. 
The use of this alphabet, each letter of which 
represents a distinct sound, obviates the difficulty 
of endeavoring to master a great number of arbi- 
trary symb Is and diacritical marks, as is the 
case in attempting to master the pronunciation in 
other dictionaries. Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D., 
L.H.D., of Lafayette College, who is recognized 
as one of the most eminent of living philolo- 
gists, in both Europe and America, had charge of 
this department. 

The Scientific Ameriean, New York: “For 
giving the pronunciation of words, what is 
known as the scientific alphabet is used. This 
alphabet has been prepared and recommended by 
the American Philological Association, and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation. This is an immense advance over the arbi- 
trary system used in so many other words of this 
character.” 


A Recognized Authority. 


The Standard Dictionary must, beyond doubt, 
become a recognized authority in spelling and 
pronunciation. ; 

The Mark Lane Express, London, England, 
observes: “Of course there are many who will 
somewhat object to what is known as the Ameri- 
can style of spelling, but no such objection can 
be raised against this dictionary, because dis- 
puted spellings and pronunciations have been 
referred to an advisory committee of 50 phi- 
lologists in American, English, Canadian, Austra- 
lian, and East Indian universities, and represen- 
tative professional writers and speakers of English. 
The differences of pronunciation are shown in the 
appendix of the book, and further, any disputed 
spellingsand pronunciations will be found, given 
by each member of that committee.” 


Rich in Quotations. 

The cage of quotations used to verify or illus- 
trate the meaning of words have been so indicated 
that they can be found easily—the name of the 
author and the title of the work, the volume, 
chapter, and page. and the name of the publisher 
and date of publication being given. This is 
a distinct gain to the student of words. It has 
been a Herculean task to select, locate, and verify 
exactly the tens of thousands of quotations used 
in the Standard. Nearly 100.000 volumes were 
read for this purpose. Practically all English lit- 
erature from Chaucer to the present has been ran- 
sacked for this purpose. 

“The illustrative quotations,” says The Critic, 
New York city, “are not merely credited to the 
author, as in all other American dictionaries, but 
their exact location, by edition (with publisher 
and date), volume, chapter. page, etc., is added. 
This is an improvement which will be particularly 
appreciated by teachers and critical students.” 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


StanparpD Dictionary makes it a valuable opportunity for ambitious workers. 








Made by Specialists. 

Each set of words has been defined or passed 
upon by @ representative of the science or art, 
or of the handicraft, party, or class, or religious 
denomination, to which the terms respectively be- 
long. 

“A notable feature,” remarks The Boston Her- 
ald, “of the new dictionary is the extent to which 
it has come under the control and guidance of ex- 
perts. All dictionaries reach their perfection in 
this way, but the Standard seems to have been 
specially indebted to experts in different depart 
ments of knowledge for its accuracy and thor 
oughness and discrimination. ... It is particu 
larly valuable in the definition of scientific terms, 
and it is rich in its service in presenting the clas- 
sification of the sciences, ”’ 


A Characteristic Feature. 

The treatment of synonyms and antonyms is 
a characteristic feature of this Dictionary. This 
part of the work will be of very general interest 
and value. 

On this point the criticism in the New York Jn- 
dependent is very commendatory: “The synonyms 
and antonyms are very important and useful fea 
tures of the work. The antonyms are a new fea 
ture, whose utility cannot be doubted, and which 
must aid writers and students in their search for 
contrasting words, and in their study of the lights 
and shades of the language.” 

Examples showing the proper use of preposi- 
tions have been freely supplied. 

By a system of grouping applied to the names 
of fruits, flowers, coins, weights, and measures, 
the facts concerning this class of words have been 
given with very great fulness. 


A Complete Appendix. 


In the appendix there is grouped under one al- 
phabetical arrangement biographical, geo 
graphical, and historical names, yhenomens, 
pseudonyms, names of characters celebrated in 
fiction, mythology, ete. This feature is no slight 
excellency. 


Exceptionally Fine. 


The pictorial illustrations are exceptionally 
fine and are in accordance with the general rule 
that pictures in a dictionary should be definitive of 
the object. The full-page colored plates are beau 
tiful. The plate illustrating the prismatic colors 
and exact shades of 48 standard colors will un- 
doubtedly be received with favor, and will be in- 
valuable in settling many difficulties that con- 
stantly confront us in reference to the exact shade 
of certain colors. By formulas, some 400 colors 
are defined with an exactness never before at- 
tempted. 

Honor to American Enterprise. 

The approval of the plans of the Dictionary by 
eminent philologists and lexicographers, and other 
leading scholars of the world, has brought honor 
to American enterprise and scholarship. It is 
pleasant to compare such English commendations 
as the following with the old sneer of the Edin- 
burgh Review, “Who reads an American book?” 

Hon, Justin McCarthy, Member of the House 
of Commons, London, England: “I refer to it [the 
Standard Dictionary} every day—never once with- 
out feeling that it has given me a helping hand in 
my studies and in my writings. I regard it asa 
monumental work—a work perfect of its kind.”’ 

Nature, London, England: “It passes the wit of 
man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done that has not been done to make the 
Dictionary a success.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post, England: “It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of 
the Atlantic. It is a monument to American in- 
dustry, no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan.’ 


In unoccupied territory, where no agent is yet placed, those wishing 


The large and ready sale for the 


Published in Two Large, Handsome Quarto Volumes, Containing Over 2,300 Pages; also 5,000 Illustrations. 


Best Russia Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison Patent Reference 
Price, $12 to $22. Descriptive Circular Sent Free. 





Index. 
Large Prospectus, 10 cts. 


Bound Also in One Volume. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo: “I have 
readthe first six volumes of the ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels’ with pleasure. ... Any one, I think, can 
read these books with pleasure and profit.” 


THE COLUMBIAN 


Historical Novels 


BY JOHN R. MUSICK. 


A Complete History of Our Country from the 
Time of Columbus down tothe Present Day, 
inthe Form of Twelve Complete Stories, 
Uniform Size and Style. Complete in 
Twelve Volumes. With Historical 
Index, Chronology, and Map of the 
Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages and Nearly 300 
Full-page Half-tone Engra- 
vings and Text Illustra- 
tions, by F. A. Carter. 
Elegantly Bound. 

Prices: Half-Mo- 
rocco, per set, 
$30; Cloth, per 


set, $18. 
EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR CASH, OR ON INSTALMENT PLAN 





AGENTS WANTED 


For Unoccupied Territory. Lib- 
eral Commissions Allowed. Write 
Us at once for Large Illustrated 
Descriptive Circular and full Par- 
ticulars. Read the following: 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 
SAYS. 

Hon. Wm. J. Stone, Governor of Missouri: 
™ ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ are well con- 
ceived, constituting a popular and charming combi- 
nation of history and fiction. Those who read them 
are both pleased and instructed.”’ 

WHAT EX-SENATOR JOHNJ. INGALLS 
SAYS. 

Ex-U. S. Senator John J. Ingalls, Atchison, 
Kans.: ‘* ‘ The Columbian Historical Noveis’ have all 
been good. I read the * Witch of Salem’ with special 
interest, as my ancestors migrated to Essex county in 
1628, and I was born in the immediate neighborhood.” 

Current Literature, New York: ‘A remark- 
able contribution to American Literature.” 





Where no agent is found, address the Publishers. 


——— 











New and Recent Books. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 4 Selection From 
His Works. Introduction by Epwarp Evererr 
HALE. 12mo, cloth, prettily bound, 287 pp., with 
portrait, $1.00; post-free. 


CONTENTS: Introduction, containing Sketch of 
the Author’s Life; The Traveler; The Deserted Vil- 
lage; Retaliation; Pictures of Life; The Man in 
Black; Books and Authors: The Eccentricities 
of Fashion ; On Literature and Taste ; On Various 
Matters, and Extracts from the Life of Richard 
Nash, Esq. 

“Oliver Goldsmith is read wherever the English 
language is read. His works are pervaded by a 
genial spirit, and are designed to cheer the sad and 
render homes happy by their pleasant thoughts.’’*— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ADDISON: selected Essays. In- 
troduction by Professor WincHEsTerR of Wesleyan 
University. 12mo, cloth, prettily bound, com- 
panion volume to ‘Oliver Goldsmith,’ 175 pp., 
with portrait, 75 cents; post-free. 

CONTENTS: Mr. Spectator and His Paper: So- 
ciety, Fashions, Minor Morals; Sir Roger de Cov- 


erley; Literary and Critical Topics; Morals and 
Religion. 


“The London ‘Spectator’ was for many years the 
leading literary periodical of the English-speaking 
world, and the writings of Addison were its chief 
attraction. These have been English classics for 
more than acentury; and this choice selection of 
some of his best essays will be a source of pleasure 
and instruction in many homes during the long 
autump and winter evenings now at hand.’’—Lu- 
theran Observer, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS AND CON- 
FESSIONS: 4 Concise Account of the Sym- 


bolical Books of the Churches and Sects of Chris- 

tendom and of the Doctrines Dependent on Them 

Translated from the German of Professor G. A. 

GumuicnH, Ph.D., of Berlin, by J. A. 

12mo, cloth, 136 pp., with index. 

post-free. 

“It embraces the Greek or Oriental Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Evangelical or Lu- 
theran Church, the Reformed Church, and the 
Churches of England and Scotland, also the sects 
appertaining toeach. It is of especial value to the 
student by reason of its concise and accurate state- 
ment of facts. Having already found friendly ac- 
ceptance among students of church history in 
Germany, it is apt to find progressive place as a 
practical text-book of value in the theological 
schools and seminaries of the United States. It is 
supplied with a good index.”—The Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton, O. 


WHEATLEY. 
Price, 75 cents, 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD: 4 solution 


of the Woman Question. By Rev. James C. Fer- 

NALD. Introduction by Marion Harland. 

cloth, 369 pp., $1.25; post-free. 

This new book presents a searching, genial, yet 
trenchant treatment of the Woman Question. Inval- 
uable for the married or single, the dependent or in 
dependent. Nothing but goov can result from a care- 
ful readingof this volume by any American woman, 
or by those of other countries 

** Pages filled with vital and interesting truths." 
Marion Harland. 

‘*Woman, as a being of a distinct individuality, has 
a right to the distinction of ‘mine’ and ‘ thine,’ even 
against her best beloved.”’—From the book. 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE: 4 story of Her 


Life and Achievements, including a Narrative of 

the Three Wars whose History of Campaigns and 

Battles is the History of Her Active Life. By 

Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howarp, U.S. Army. Illustrated 

with seven full-page photogravures in tints; text 

illustrations by F. A. Carter. 12mo, cloth, 349 

pp., with map. Elegantly bound; illuminated 

cover design. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 

THe PsHoToeravures: Isabella of Castile (repro- 
duced from de Nervo). Isabella offering her Jewels 
to Columbus (after painting by Degrain). Statue 
of Isabella in Cathedral at Malaga. Cathedral at 
Toledo (* San Juan de los Reyes’). Court of the 
Lions, Alhambra, Granada. Reception of Colum- 
bus by Isabella, on return from his second voyage 
to America (after ges by Jover). Tombs of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, also Peter the Cruel and 
Wife, in Cathedral at Granada. 


‘*A copy of this book should find a place in all 
yublic and private libraries, and in every American 
fome.—The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg. 

‘*We are glad that the General was moved to pre- 
pare this literary monument to the patroness of 
Columbus. . . . Its production at this time is a pub- 
lic service.”"—The New York Observer. 
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men.”’’—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 
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Grimke. 405 pp. 
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for young and old.”— Boston Times. 
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J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Chas. Sumner: The Scholar in Politics. By A. 

H. Grimke. 415 pp. 

** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in 
the youth of our land.”—Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cago. 

John G. Whittier: The Poet of Freedom. By 

Sloane Kennedy. 336 pp. 

“This Biography of the ‘ poet of freedom’ has the 
prime merit of interest. . . A careful, praise- 
worthy piece of work.’’—Current Literature, N. Y. 
Henry Ward Beecher: The Shakespeare of the 

pulpit. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 557 pp. 
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Clark, D.D., Pres. Soc. Chr. Endeavor. 

John B. Gough: The Apostle of Cold Water. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 336 pp. 

‘* Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has 
done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man.”’— 
Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 

John Brown and His Men. By Colonel Richard 

J. Hinton. With 22 Portraits, 752 pp. 

‘*No American library can be complete lacking a 
copy of this new and captivating historical book.” 

The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis. 
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Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her to-day, 


e . . . . 
Vi rt (in fact, all growth,) depends upon nourishment. That is the important prob- 
Child Gro h lem in the critical periodof youthful development familiarly known as“ grow- 
ing.” The rapidly increasing activity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and 
the failure to obtain adequate nourishment often results in a permanently stunted and impoverished physique. 
Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other known diet. It combines the two requi- 
sites of high nutritive value and perfect digestibility to a degree which has made it for thirty years the means 
of physical salvation to the children and youth of succeeding generations — Sample Can sent for 10 cents. 
The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of oi mothers, invalids, convalescents, and all 
others suffering from weakened or es digestion. If not sold by your druggist write the manufacturers. 
A pampblet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable bints for the child and the aged, will be sent to any address 
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